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NEWS 


HE birth of Princess Elizabeth’s child turns the mind back as 
T well as forward. It is fifty-five years since Queen Mary, whose 
gracious presence and wise counsel still make their contribution to 
the 10ur in which the Royal House is held, was married to a 
Duke of York who in due time became George V, as the Duke of 
York of the next generation became George VI. Through the half- 
century thus spanned, at a time when crowns were falling and thrones 
tottering all over Europe, the Royal Family in Great Britain has 
progressively strengthened its hold on public support and popular 
affection. If that is in part because monarchy fills a valuable place— 
as valuable as ever it did—in our constitution it flows equally from 
a record of unostentatious public service so freely rendered by kings 
and queens, princes and princesses, through the reigns of the last 
two Georges. The outburst of popular acclamation that greeted the 
marriage of Princess Elizabeth a year ago testified to the peculiar 
warmth which both the prospect of the accession of an English 
Queen, however far in’ the future, and the promise of the extension 
of the line to yet another generation, kindled. That promise is now 
fulfilled, and that the child should be a boy, one day to succeed 
his mother as King, gives general and manifest satisfaction. So four 
generations stand linked, generations of men and women completely 
human and completely simple, yet filling admirably their allotted 
place in history and offering to the people’ of this land an inspiring 
example of how family life in any and every station should be lived. 
As another link is added to the chain, prayers for the happiness of 








Whar the world, or this land, will be when he ascends the throne 
we can hardly come near imagining. But we can be sure at least 
that he will face that unknown future strong in the heritage with 
which his forbears, from Victoria onwards, have endowed him. 


A Faux Pas at U.N.O. 


No one can suppose that the action of Dr. Evatt and Mr. Trygve 
Lie, in approaching the political heads of the Western Great Powers 
and Russia regarding new conversations on Berlin, could serve any 
useful purpose. No one can well understand the action of Mr. 
Trygve Lie, who as Secretary-General of the United Nations is 
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as much the of the General 
Assembly, in associating himself with a step which means a quite 


servant of the Security Council as 
unwarrantable encroachment in a sphere which is at present entirely 
the Security Council’s own. The Council has adopted a resolution, 
by a unanimous vote, apart from Russia and the Ukraine, 
calling on the four Powers concerned to remove immediately all 
traffic restrictions in the Berlin area, and at the same time to arrange 
a meeting of the four Military Governors to fix conditions for the 
introduction of the Soviet mark throughout the capital, and on the 
completion of these operations to reopen discussions in the Council 
of Foreign Ministers on German problems as a whole. The Western 
Powers accepted these proposals without reserve ; Russia vetoed the 
resolution proposing them. The lengthy letter now addressed, over 
the heads of the Foreign Ministers and the national delegations in 
Paris, to President Truman, Mr. Attlee, M. Queuille and Marshal 
Stalin, and apparently without consultation with, or the knowledge 
of, the Chairman of the Security Council, urges that the Western 
Powers should do what they have always firmly refused to do, 
conduct negotiations under duress while all the restrictions Russia 
has imposed are still in force. The whole procedure is shot through 
with impropriety and ineptitude, and tends inevitably not merely to 
discredit the authors of the new démarche, but to bring the United 
Nations itself into some disrepute. 


The Unity of Europe 

The interchange of letters between Mr. Churchill and the Prime 
Minister regarding the committee of the five Western Union Powers 
which is to discuss the larger question of European unity leaves the 
balance of argument very definitely with Mr. Attlee. The committee, 
which is beginning its deliberations in Paris this week, has 
been set up by the Conference of Foreign Ministers, acting, of 
course, specifically as representatives of Governments, and it was 
never intended that the committee itself should have any different 
status. Mr. Churchill’s point, that the French Government has 
appointed men of several political parties, is effectively met by Mr 
Attlee’s reminder that the French Government is a coalition—a 
fact which Mr. Churchill would seem to have overlooked. The 
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British suggestion is that there should be created a European Council, 
consisting of the representatives of as many governments as might 
see fit to join. This is a practical and prudent proposal. Mr. 
Churchill’s idea of a European Assembly for consultative purposes 
might be well worth considering. Such a body could quite well 
exist side by side with the European Council which Mr. Bevin 
favours. But when Mr. Churchill goes on, as he does in this corre- 
spondence, to speak of “a European deliberative Assembly with 
executive powers” he is advocating a plunge into quite incalculable 
complications and risks. It is not to be taken for granted for a 
moment that such an institution would be desirable in itself. Even 
if it were, it is a goal to be attained step by step. The first steps 
might well be a council of European Governments and a purely con- 
sultative European Assembly. 


The Ruhr Question Unsolved 

Nobody can take pride in the opening passages of the six-Power 
conference on the Ruhr. What should have been a limited dis- 
cussion, concerned only with the establishment of an international 
authority to control the distribution of Ruhr coal, coke and steel, 
threatened for a moment to become a comprehensive quarrel on the 
whole future of Western Germany—with no holds barred. The 
British and American authorities began it, by publishing on the eve 
of the conference their decision that the ownership of the mines 
and steel works of the Ruhr should be settled by a future German 
Government. No amount of subsequent explanation, to the effect 
that the question of ownership is not on the agenda for the con- 
ference and that the French Government had long been aware of 
the British and American view, can alter the fact that the announce- 
ment was grossly ill-timed. But the French reaction was something 
more than a sharp protest at this act of disregard for diplomatic 
decencies and well-known susceptibilities. It was rather like a 
counter-attack. M. Alphand, while admitting that the conference 
was nominally only concerned with the distribution of Ruhr products, 
pressed for the inclusion on the agenda of questions of ownership 
and management of the producing industries. He won his point. 
He also emphasised that the French Assembly had only ratified with 
hesitation, and with many reservations, the London agreements of 
last June on the future of Western Germany. But since it really 
did ratify them and since the agreement on the distribution of coal, 
coke and steel stands in any case, M. Alphand’s general protest was 
no more helpful than the original Anglo-American announcement 
which started the whole conference off on the wrong foot. This 
matter must now be put right. The London conference must get 
back to its proper business—which is the single question of distri- 
bution machinery. 


War Fronts in China 

The name of Taierchwang, a village on the Grand Canal north of 
Suchow, has reappeared in communiqués from Marshal Chiang 
Kai-shek’s Headquarters after a lapse of almost exactly ten years. In 
1938 it was the scene of a battle in which, for the first and virtually 
the last time, the Chinese armies inflicted on the Japanese a major 
defeat which temporarily halted their advance on the cities of the 
Yangtse Valley ; for a few weeks the name of Taierchwang was a 
symbol of pride and hope all over China. Today it features, less 
gloriously, in the claims of the Nationalists as the place to which the 
Communist spearheads have been driven back from Suchow. A 
ertain imprecision has always characterised military Communiqués 
in China, and it is possible only to deduce from the rival claims 
that the Communist forces are maintaining pressure in a southerly 
direction on a variety of fronts. On these Suchow, the junction of 
the Tientsin-Pukow and the Lunghai Railways, is the most strate- 
gically important point, and if the Nationalists show themselves 
capable of holding it, they should have a reasonable chance of saving 
Nanking. Meanwhile, considerable alarm prevails among the foreign 
communities in China. The Americans, less inured than history has 
made us te being responsible for hostages given to fortune, are mak- 
ing, as usual, elaborate and in many cases premature arrangements to 
evacuate their nationals and thus inevitably contributing to the atmo- 
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sphere of panic. With admirable sturdiness the British Consul- 
General in Shanghai has issued a statement recommending evacuation 
at this stage only to the bouches inutiles, It is always a mistake to 
run away before you have to, and an even bigger one to run away 
when there is really no need to do so at all. Even if all China 
is overrun by the Communists, her economic life must stil] go on, 
and until the Communists have made it plain that they have no use 
for the contributions to it of foreign enterprise, it will be in keeping 
with their traditions for the British in China to sit tight and see 
how the situation develops. 


Palestine Armistice? 


The Security Council has spent a good deal of time discussing 
the definition of the words “truce,” “peace” and “armistice.” 
without coming to any-more precise conclusion than that none of 
the three is applicable to the present state of things in Palestine. The 
Canadian resolution, which was agreed to on Tuesday, aims at 
achieving an armistice as a necessary half-way house between truce 
and peace, but this, like the truce, can only become a reality if both 
Arabs and Jews agree to it or if the United Nations is able to 
enforce its will on the combatants. The Arabs have rejected 
the idea of an armistice out of hand, and the Jews have rejected 
its essential condition, the withdrawal of their forces from the Negeb, 
so that the United Nations is left with the unwelcome duty of 
asserting its authority once again. Arab opposition is based on 
the unrealistic grounds that the United Nations should enforce the 
truce before talking of an armistice, but the Arabs are no longer 
capable of the military initiative by which alone they could nullify 
the armistice. At the moment it is Jewish intransigence which is 
the only real obstacle. Both in Palestine and Paris Jewish contempt 
for the authority of the United Nations (of which, oddly enough, 
they are still anxious to become a member) has become more marked 
Not only do they claim all Galilee amd the Negeb, contrary to 
United Nations decisions, but they have formally staked out a claim 
to Jerusalem and a strip of territory joining it to the coastal plain. 
In addition they are remaining in occupation of fifteen villages in 
Lebanese territory and are still engaged in arms running on a large 
scale. The Canadian resolution makes it impossible for the United 
Nations to ignore this challenge to its authority. By declaring that 
the state of affairs in Palestine constitutes a threat to peace it makes 
possible the application of sanctions in the event of Jewish failure 
to comply with the armistice recommendations. In fact we are 
back substantially where we were a month ago, when the British 
delegation first tried to make the United Nations face the implica- 
tions of its own policy. 


M. Queuille Tries Again 

When the French Assembly adjourned at the end of September, 
the Cabinet which M. Queuille had scraped together was still very 
shaky, and there was an impression that in its contest with inflation 
and with the simultaneous threat from Gaullists and Communists 
it was only saved by the gong. Possibly its chances of survival have 
been slightly improved in the intervening weeks. The Communists 
have certainly not done themselves any good by their violent and 
treacherous leadership of the recent coal strike and by their attempts 
during the past week to foment riots in Paris. If there is anyone 
who really needs evidence of their malignant intentions and methods 
he can get it from the blatantly lying accounts in the Communist 
newspaper Humanité of the incidents in the Champs Elysées on 
Armistice Day and during the unsuccessful general strike of last 
Saturday, and from the fully documented accounts given by M 
Moch, the Minister of the Interior, of the financing of the coal 
strikes by the Cominform. But does anybody need any more 
evidence ? And does anyone who has watched the development of 
General de Gaulle’s French People’s Rally need to be reminded that, 
despite its undoubted success in the elections to the Council of the 
Republic, it has no answer to the economic problems which stil] bar 
France’s way to self-respect and the respect of the world ? Onl) 
the Third Force, in some form or another, has the ghost of a chance 
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of building an effective system of taxation, killing thé black market, 
and making it possible for the French people to secure a decent 
standard of life with a stable level of wages. M. Queuille, with his 
battered assortment of sullen Radicals, hesitant Socialists and shaken 
Popular Republicans, faces the same questions as all the other post- 
war Governments of France. He must put the economy in order—a 
task which requires strength of will rather than depth of economic 


insighi. 
Balkan Talks 


It is not in the nature of Balkan quarrels that they can be settled 





by round-table discussions, But that is not the only handicap to the 
mee the representatives of Albania, Bulgaria, Greece and 
Yugoslavia in Paris this week. The most sanguine members of the 


litical Committee of the United Nations Assembly which called 
disputants together, and which must regard this meeting as its 
one ewe lamb in a season of fruitless arguments, can hardly expect 
it to restore peace on the northern frontiers of Greece. It is too 
to hope that Albanians, Bulgarians and Yugoslavs will sud- 
become reasonable immediately after the passing of a resolution 
demns their previous action in the Greek question and, 
heir shrillest protests, authorises the United Nations Special 
ttee to continue work of observation. Mr. Bebler, of 
ia, has already said that the U.N. observers will have to 
observe Yugoslavia from the Greek side of the frontier, as in the 
past. The Greeks themselves tolerate rather than welcome the new 
move. They know that the fighting in the north is still going on, 
are faced in Athens with the problem of finding a new 
Government. Whatever solution is found, it can hardly make much 
rence in Athens, on the Greek frontier, or in Paris. It is doubtful 
ther there can be any permanent solution of the outstanding 
territorial disputes. There can only be a temporary settlement if 
the Balkan countries agree to live and let live. That they will agree 
to do anything of the sort while all lie under the shadow of Russian 
policy is mext to impossible. That they even want to is most 
doubtful. One choice example of Balkan courtesies—chosen from 
many—may serve as an indicator of the present climate of opinion. 
On Tuesday, at the hearing of the Corfu Channel case before the 
International Court at The Hague, the advocate for Albania sug- 
gested that the mines which damaged two British destroyers in 
October, 1946, might have been laid in Albanian waters by Greeks 
to provide the British with false evidence of Albanian hostility. 


Public Pubs 

The Government has introduced a Bill to extend State control of 
the liquor trade to new towns, and on the face of it the decision 
is a sensible one. A precedent for State control exists in what, after 
than thirty years, is still sometimes called “the Carlisle 
ent,” and this has on the whole worked well enough to 
an extension. But the motives which prompted State con- 
1 Carlisle were different from those which presumably prompt 
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the new Bill. In Carlisle the main aim was to cut down drinking 
imong troops and war-time factory workers; in the new towns it 
should be to provide public-houses which are a credit to the com- 
munity. The two aims can quite well co-exist, but nobody would 


claim that the Carlisle houses are today the best in the country. 
The provision of meals was, at first, the attribute of the Carlisle 
pubs which earned them the reputation of being “reformed,” but 
ire comparatively few taverns in England and Wales today 
a meal or a snack of some sort as well as a 


there 
where you cannot get 
drink, In point of fact the publican is much more responsible than 
good or 


Lile 


» owner for determining whether a house is good or bad- 
i, that is, both for its patrons and for the community it is in. 
State ownership is no guarantee that the publicans will be wisely 
chosen or that they will have the scope for carrying out improve- 
‘nts in the way of meals, recreations and so on which most pub- 
goers want. But the new Bill does give the State a chance to show 
what can be done if a house is run primarily for the benefit of those 
) use it and not for profit. This is not 
ing them along Carlisle lines ; there the 
little benefit from them. 


exactly the same as run- 
profits are immense but 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


S soon as the lovely Prayer with which the House of Commons 

opens its sittings was over last Friday, the resolute little figure 
of Mr. Sydney Silverman was up, eager to challenge a decision that 
he could not ask the Home Secretary about the advice tendered to 
His Majesty as to the exercise of the Royal Prerogative of Mercy 
in certain recent cases. But the Speaker was firm. The advice 
the Home Secretary gave in such cases was not a matter on which 
he could be questioned. We touched, for a moment, one interesting 
of our ancient Constitution. he debate which followed 
was all but monopolised by those who had a personal interest in 
the measure under discussion. This was, paradoxically, largely 
creditable to all concerned. For the debate was on Second 
Reading of the Prize Bill. It was, we were told, to be the last 
occasion on which sailors (to whom some airmen had been added) 
could exercise ancient right. Mr. “Stoker” Edwards, the 
Civil Lord, was generally cheered when he declared his interest earned 
by three and a half years’ service at sea as a first-class stoker. Past 
members of the Royal Navy eagerly discussed the size of the slices 
which different ranks would receive. One or two soldiers present 
reflected quietly on the anomaly which rewards the crew of a ship 
which captures a trawler, while those who captured Rome receivs 
nothing extra for their trouble. 

* * * * 


aspect 
the 


their 


On Monday the stage was set for the great three-day battle on 
Steel. Mr. Strauss, the Minister of Supply, then moved the Second 
Reading of a Bill which he said had been called “ Strauss’s mouse.” 
He said the object of his Bill was to make Britain’s “ iron and stee 
monopoly” the servant rather than the master of the British 
people. Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, who followed him from the Opposition 
Front Bench came to the real conclusion when he expressed his 
opinion that the Bill was a major move towards the centralisation of 
power in the hands of the State. 

* * * * 

On Tuesday the conflict was briefly postponed to enable the 
Prime Minister to pay a graceful tribute to the Royal House in 
moving a motion of congratulation on the birth of the infant Prince. 
Mr. Churchill supported the motion with characteristic majesty of 
language and the motion, which is to be presented by Privy 
Councillors representing all political parties, was carried nemine 
contradicente, 
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(not even Mr. Gallacher 


Mr. Churchill then resumed the attack on the Steel Bill. Ie 
was an all-out attack mounted as he alone can mount an attack. 
regretted their temerity. His gift of the 
was exemplified by “in the last 
forty years I have been from time to time much involved in our 
military arrangements.” He followed by Mr. Jack Jones, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Supply, making his first 
appearance as a Minister in a debate on a major Bill. Despite an 
unhappy opening he carried on for over an hour without loss of self- 
doubt fortified by his long connection with the 
steel industry. At the unusual hour, for a front bench speech, of 
6.39 p.m. Sir John Anderson intervened. In form, he largely 
confined himself to the question of compensation, but the question 
of morality which he raised with such force carried his reasoning 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer wound up for the 


Occasional interrupters 
dramatic under-statement his 


was 


confidence, no 


much further. 
Government. 
reason of the interruptions to which he was subjected, and of 
the no doubt 


The temperature rose during his speech, both by 


rie 


fact that some of its contents were reminiscent of 


t 
happier Sir Stafford of the caretree days of pre-war Opposition 


* * . * 
Wednesday was the third and final day. The debate opened 
with Sir Andrew Duncan, whose knowledge of the steel industry, 


least, is unequalled by any other 
The final battle before the division, in a packed House, 
was Mr. Eden and Mr. Herbert Morrison. The Bill 
duly obtained its second reading—against the highest Opposition vote 
so far registered in this Parliament—and so started on its journey to 
Statute Book r A. BA 


from the employers’ side at 
Member. 


between 


the 
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THE STEEL BILL DEBATE 


HE three-day debate in the House of Commons this week 
left the case against the Iron and Steel Bill not merely 
unshaken but unmenaced. The arguments adduced by Government 
speakers were various, and in some cases startling—most notably 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s plain assertion that only a 
Socialist Government stood between peace and order and “ the 
ugly alternative” of change brought about by violent means, 
which is tantamount to saying that the return of a Conservative 
Government and its support of the industrial status quo would 
precipitate armed resistance. Such a doctrine is subversive of all 
constitutional government. Apart from Sir Stafford Cripps the 
speeches in support of the Bill were singularly unconvincing. The 
Minister of Supply could find nothing better to say than that the 
Iron and Steel Board which has operated so successfully for two 
years was never meant to be more than a stop-gap (the intention 
is immaterial ; the fact is that the Board has abundantly justified 
its existence, and should remain as a permanent body) ; that there 
could be no assurance that the Board would not some time disagree 
with the Government of the day (there is no reason whatever to 
assume that it would ; if it did it could at once be replaced) ; and 
that in his personal opinion nothing but nationalisation would 
meet the nation’s needs. The Parliamentary Secretary dwelt on 
the position of the steel industry in the years 1933 to 1938. It 
is very much more to the point to consider its position in 1948, 
but at this stage of a Parliament Labour perhaps finds looking 
backward more congenial than facing the future. Actually the 
output is 45 per cent. higher in 1948 than in 1938—thanks 
equally to the skill and industry of the workers and the ability 
of managements and directors. Comparison with the nationalised 
coal industry at the present time in relation to 1938 would be 
instructive. The Parliamentary Secretary avoided that topic. 
After all the argument certain facts remain incontestable. The 
steel industry is in a more efficient state today than it has ever 
been. It stands alone in its fifty-year record of industrial harmony 
between owners and men. It is producing an unparalleled output, 
leaving the target set by the Government far behind. The Iron 
and Steel Board, appointed by the Minister of Supply to exercise 
a substantial degree of control over the industry, represents a 
peculiarly successful method of harmonising public interest and 
private enterprise, its membership consisting of two representa- 
tives each of managements and trade unions, one of consumers, 
one of the Treasury and a full-time chairman, and one of its chief 
functions being to fix maximum prices at a level fair to the con- 
sumer and leave it to individual firms to make what profits they 
can by their efficiency and enterprise within those price-limits. 
What malignant perversity, it may well be asked, could induce 
this or any other Government to throw into sudden dislocation 
an industry working with unexampled efficiency and harmony to 
the conspicuous benefit both of the country and of itself? To 
that question various answers have been proffered this week, but 
none which carries an atom of conviction. It is idle to dwell on the 
shortcomings of the steel industry between the wars, though on 
that point Sir Andrew Duncan, from his comprehensive knowledge 
of the working of the industry, was able to blow many misrepre- 
sentations sky-high. In any case, it must be reasserted with emphasis, 
what is in question is not the condition of the industry ten or 
fifteen or twenty years ago, but its condition today. Through 
most of those years voluble critics have been insisting that the 
industry shall put its house in order. That having been effectively 
done, down comes the nationalisation fiat on it. You do not 
exhort an individual to reform and when he has done so put 
him in prison for reward. The steel industry deserves as much 
justice as the individual. 


One argument for the Bill reveals a trend that must be 
vigilantly scrutinised. The steel-workers themselves, it is con- 
tended—Mr. Jack Jones, the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Supply, himself a life-long, able and much respected 
steel-worker, was insistent about this—demand nationalisation - 
it is the hope of nationalisation that has impelled them to the 
seven-days-a-week work which has made the present output 
possible ; therefore nationalisation they must have. Kept within 
proper limits the argument is legitimate enough. The steel- 
workers are as fully entitled to advocate nationalisation as the 
steel-masters are to oppose it. But let the limits be transgressed, 
and the principle admitted that the workers in an industry must 
determine that industry’s destiny, and something very like syndi- 
calism—the direct antithesis of political democracy—has been 
established. Mr. Jones did not go as far as that, but he went 
far enough to make a note of warning very necessary. The most 
solid arguments in the debate came, as might be expected, from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The steel industry, he sub- 
mitted, required a high degree of centralisation, involving 
monopoly control too powerful to be in any but public hands ; 
the answer to that is that the present structure, with the Iron and 
Steel Board appointed by a Minister of Supply who is responsible 
to Parliament, admirably combines the necessary control with the 
necessary flexibility and freedom. Secondly, argued Sir Stafford, it 
was necessary to plan ahead for production in the national interest ; 
the answer to that is a programme of production up to 1955 
has been framed in full agreement between the Government and 
the industry, and could easily be extended beyond that date if 
desired. Thirdly, the industry must be controlled for strategic 
reasons ; without that our defence position would be imperilled. 
The answer to that is to ask whether co-operation between 
the industry and the Government of the day during the war was 
ever lacking, and whether any representations made to it since the 
war on strategic grounds have ever been repelled. 





One integral part of the Bill, compensation to the shareholders 
in the 107 firms to be compulsorily taken over, raises a secondary 
but far from negligible problem. The gross inequity of the 
Government’s proposal, to make the market value of shares at a 
recent date the criterion, was impressively exposed by Sir John 
Anderson. As everyone knows, the external factors which influence 
the price of any shares are numerous and incalculable; no 
institution knows such vagaries as the Stock Exchange. Steel shares, 
moreover, would have risen to figures far above their present 
level but for the effect on them, first of the general nationalisation 
threat, second of compliance with Mr. Dalton’s exhortation to 
plough in profits instead of distributing them, third of Sir Stafford 
Cripps’s exhortation to limit dividends voluntarily. What compen- 
sation on the basis of share values can mean is shown glaringly 
in the case of R. J. Hill & Co., of Middlesbrough, who are to get a 
take-over price of £585,000 in respect of visible existing assets 
of over £1,000,000, no allowance being made in that figure 
for goodwill. It is worth remembering that a share is not 
simply a Stock Exchange token or bargaining-counter: its 
possession confers ownership of a specified fraction of certain solid 
assets and goodwill ; and the only fair basis of compensation is to 
pay to the shareholder that proportion of the ascertained value 
of the total assets which his shares represent. That was done in 
the case of the mines, with results generally accepted as satisfactory 
to all concerned. No explanation of the reason for departing from 
this principle here has been so much as attempted. But impor- 
tant as the compensation clauses are, they are not of the essence 
of the Bill. The case against the measure as a whole is that 1 
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threatens to dislocate gratuitously an industry vital—as no one 
insisted more emphatically than the Minister of Supply—to the 
whole economic future of the country, to alienate the men whose 
knowledge and goodwill have brought the industry to its present 
peak of prosperity, and can alone keep it there, and substitute 
the political theory of economic democracy for the principle of 
industrial efficiency There is no need to represent the organisa- 
tion of the iron and steel industry as incapable of improvement, 
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though no practical proposal short of nationalisation, which is 
the very negation of improvement, has been advanced in any 
responsible quarter. Meanwhile this Bill may become law before 
the end of the present Parliament. That cannot be prevented if the 
Government so determines. But the measure itself, it may be 
confidently predicted, will have effects on the voters at the General 
Election which will ensure its repeal before it can be put 
intO Operation. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


tion of Pyrrhus after Asculum, “one more such victory and we 
are lost.” Mr. Herbert Morrison probably thought, rather than said 
audibly, something similar after Edmonton. For in any average 
constituency such a drop in the Labour vote, combined with such a 
rise in the Conservative vote, would have the Conservative in with 
a thousand or two to spare. But Labour has been astonishingly 
fortunate in its by-election contests. Again and again where a seat 
has fallen vacant, through death or otherwise, it has been one which 
produced a Labour majority of eight to ten thousand at the General 
Election. A mere eight to ten thousand would not have saved 
Edmonton, but at Edmonton there was a majority of 19,000 to cope 
with, and to have pulled that down to less than four thousand was 
a remarkable achievement on the Conservative candidate’s part. 
Peterborough, of the Daily Telegraph, has made an _ interesting 
calculation. He finds that in the 1948 by-elections as a whole the 
Labour vote has fallen by 9.8 per cent. and the Conservative risen 
by 3.8 per cent. If that record is maintained at the General Election, 
the next Government wil! be Conservative—easily. All sorts of 
things, of course, may happen before then, and no one would attach 
anything but a strictly limited importance to these figures—much 
less to those for Edmonton alone. But they do count for something. 
I should put the General Election chances on present showing at 
50-50, bearing in mind that last time Labour, for all its haul of 


seats, got in on an actual minority vote. 
* + * + 


T HE term “a Pyrrhic victory ” comes, I believe, from the exclama- 


There is a misleading air of informality about the Judicial Inquiry 
into Alleged Irregularities in Government Departments (to give 
the full title to what some papers more tersely call “the Probe ”). 
Since this is not a court of law, neither the members of the tribunal 
nor the numerous barristers wear wigs or gowns; their exchange 
of question and answer with witnesses is quiet—sometimes too quiet 
for Press and public to hear—and when the sessions are over, 
witnesses, lawyers, journalists and sightseers all stream out to lunch 
or tea together. One point which very quickly emerged is that the 
Inquiry will go on for several weeks ; so far it has only tackled 
what seems to be the least complicated of the eight charges, that 
dealing with the proposed import of amusement machines. It would, 
of course, be improper to comment on the evidence which has so 
far been given, but perhaps a word of sympathy might legitimately 
go to the witness who was stung into turning on his cross-examiner 
with the retort which has hovered on so many witnesses’ lips: 
“Now I want to ask you a question.” It was no use ; the question 
remained unasked. * * . 7 

A reference in a recent report of the Ministry of Works to the 
new Foreign Office is interesting. Not everyone knows that Mr. 
Bevin and all his satellites are to be moved en masse to Carlton House 
Terrace. Actually this is only a manner of speaking, for the onset 
of age, to say nothing of possible political vicissitudes, will have 
imposed honourable ease on the present Foreign Secretary long 
before the new Foreign Office is ready for occupation. The site is 
impressive. The office, I gather, will run the whole length of the 
terrace, from the house which Mr. Bevin is at present occupying, 
at the extreme west end, to the old German Embassy adjoining the 
Duke of York steps. It would be interesting to know how many 
former Foreign Secretaries have lived in one or other of the houses 
that will be included. Two in recent times, Lord Balfour and Lord 
Curzon, occur to the mind at once, but I should not be surprised 
to find that half-a-dozen more could be added. Naturally, the new 


Foreign Office will be known as the Foreign Office. But I should 
hope that in addition the old name of Carlton House might be 
revived for it. The old Foreign Office will, when the time comes, be 
available to relieve the gross overcrowding in Whitehall itself. 

* * * 

There is, as is well-known, a long-standing convention among 
newspapers whereby books are sent out for review in advance on 
the understanding that no notice appears anywhere till the day of 
the book’s publication. Thus an unseemly scramble to get in first 
with an important book is satisfactorily avoided. The same con- 
vention, I suggest, should be established regarding articles on cen- 
tenaries, and similar events of fixed date. The British Weekly, 
on November 11th, and the Sunday Times, on November 14th, 
published articles, both by Sir Norman Birkett, on Isaac Watts, in 
connection with the bicentenary, which occurs on November 25th. 
They are, of course, perfectly free to do that, but the “ anticipation” 
policy could be carried to absurd lengths if everyone adopted it. 
You might, for example, commemorate Watts on November Ist in 
order to be able to begin, “ This month,” or even on January Ist in 
order to begin, “ This year.” It would save gratuitous and un- 
edifying rivalry if it were generally agreed that daily papers should 
publish such articles if possible on the actual day, and weeklies on 
the last issue before the actual day. 

* * * * 

A two-line mention of the death of Dr. Curtius this week may well . 
seem as much as such an event deserves. Yet Dr. Julius Curtius 
will live in history as chief architect of a project not much open 
to objection in itself, but disastrous in its effects in Germany half- 
way between the wars. It was the proposal for an Austro- 
German Customs Union launched in the spring of 1931. Dr. Curtius 
was then Foreign Minister, and he was acting to all appearance in 
quite good faith, believing rightly enough that such a union would 
bring economic benefits to both participating countries. But what 
looked like German aggrandisement aroused the wildest antagonism 
in France, the proposal was referred to the Paramount Court of 
International Justice, on the allegation that it involved breaches of 
the treaties of Versailles and St. Germain, and the Court having by 
an unsatisfactory verdict (and by a majority of eight to seven), 
which many held to be political rather than judicial in character, 
ruled the union illegal, the whole project was _ necessarily 
dropped. But the anger aroused in Germany by a finding obviously 
questionable did as much as anything to provide the tinder which 
Hitler kindled less than two years later. As unwittingly as un- 
willingly Curtius was one of the factors that did most for the rise 
of Nazism. x * * x 

I must permit myself to do what I have never done before, and 
never expected to do—pay tribute to a railway sandwich. Having a 
few days ago to travel by a train which left King’s Cross at 12.15 
and would with luck reach its destination at not long after 1.52, I 
acquired from a refreshment trolley on the platform two sandwiches 
and a large biscuit-like confection such as used to be known in my 
youth as an Easter cake It is with the former that I am here con- 
cerned. Their precise constituents I am not competent to identify, 
but taken comprehensively they were fresh, they were appetising, 
they were sustaining. What more could be demanded of any sand- 
wich ? The difference between their cost (1s.) and the price of a 
normal lunch is available as a douceur for Lord Inman if he would 
like it. JANUS. 
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THE NEW “NEW DEAL” 
By GUNTHER STEIN 
New York. 

MERICANS were just recovering from their surprise over the 
A election when they had a second surprise. It was the change in 
the political and economic atmosphere that followed Mr. Truman’s 
triumph. As if by an act of magic, there seems to be an end to all 
talk, and even thought, of war and depression and of virtual class 
warfare between management and labour. The advocates of peace 
and plenty no longer fear being considered subversive. Just when 
the reactionaries’ nickname for them—‘“ New Deal Underground ”— 
threatened to take on more literal meaning, the Roosevelt Liberals 
re-emerged hale and hearty from several years of eclipse, ready to 
continue where they had to leave off after the war. Even the masses 
of Republican voters—a mere eight per cent. fewer than the Truman 
adherents—seem surprisingly happy that the New Deal they had 
been made to consider gone for good shows more life than ever since 
the death of its great originator. 

Suddenly the price tags in the stores began to look less menacing 
to consumers, and the large inventories less ominous to shopkeepers. 
The farmers ceased to be frightened at the sight of the bumper crops 
that overflow their barns and silos. The small business-men who 
so recently winced at the prospect of the fresh inroads the big 
trusts seemed certain to make into their weakly-held domains were 
breathing easily once more. The workers, having been prepared for 
a grim rearguard fight in defence of the wages and benefits, the 
union rights and the political influence they acquired under the 
New Deal, suddenly became confident again of their security and 
further progress. 

Even more surprising, there seems to be an entirely unexpected 
mood of sweetness and light among some of the “ privileged few ” 
of big business—the “ Wall Street gluttons,” as Mr. Truman called 
them in his election campaign—who had just been poised for their 
greatest offensive in a generation against all the forces which pre- 
sumed to share economic and political power with them, and who 
demanded to share even in their record profits through lower prices, 
higher corporation taxes and higher wages and salaries. It is, in fact, 
reminiscent. of the early Roosevelt days when a good many big 
business-men, despite all their grumbling, were relieved at heart that 
a forward-planning Government, swept into power by a progress- 
hungry people, would protect them and the capitalistic system against 
the reckless folly of their own extremists. 

Everybody seems to be quick in forgetting the two-year political 
interregnum in which a Democratic Presidency was _ tragically 
paralysed by a Republican-dominated Congress, conjuring up the 
prospect of a permanently reactionary trend in the United States, 
opposed to that sweeping the rest of the world. Only yesterday the 
many feared, and the few hoped, that an all-Republican rule would 
virtually switch the national capital from Washington to New York, 
from the old-fashioned Government buildings along Pennsylvania 
Avenue to the modern bank skyscrapers on Wall Street. Today 
Washington i safe as the centre of power again, and New York 
is trying to make its peace with it. 

The change in atmosphere came none too early for the sake of 
America itself and the world. For the country’s economy was 
getting dangerously unbalanced, and more and more dependent upon 
business resulting from the ever faster drift from a cold to a hot 
war. Without enormous Government expenses on armaments, in 
addition to the much smaller E.R.P. outlays, the normal American 
home demand for food, consumers’ and producers’ goods would long 
ago have been satisfied. Farmers and manufacturers would have had 
to face constantly increasing unmarketable surpluses. This year 
the Government’s support of the economy by means of “cold war 
expenditures ” already accounts for about 8 per cent. of the total 
national income—which is almost twice as high a rate of “ pump- 
priming” as the 4} per cent. contribution to the national income 


which the Government made through special, work-creating expendi- 
tures during the critical depression years from 1933 to 1939. Next 
year the pump-priming on account of cold-war expenses may rise 
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to fully 10 per cent. And yet there was increasing fear that it would 
not be sufficient to stave off a recession. 


Now, it is hoped, the United States may well have acquired that 
something which would be better than the preparation for war to 
keep her economy stable and prosperous, the blueprint of a new 
New Deal which won President Truman his re-election. It is this 
alternative to an economy propped up by more and more armaments 
which brought about the sudden disappearance of the talk of war, 
of depression and serious labour-management conflicts. For now 
the United States can continue to strive for peace in the international 
arena without having to fear the consequences of peace in the 
domestic economy. Manifold plans for Government-spending on 
constructive projects are already being revived or newly worked out 
to provide for a better equilibrium in a badly unbalanced economy, 
and thus to make it less vulnerable to the kind of recession a sudden 
“ outbreak of peace” might unleash. The people’s purchasing-power 
is to be increased by Government pressure on high prices and record- 
breaking corporation profits, by price controls and wage and taxation 
policies. Their economic security is to be enhanced by a determined 
fight against inflation and continued protection of farm prices, by 
increased old-age insurance and unemployment benefits and the 
introduction of a new health insurance. The Government, once more 
preparing to go on the offensive as in Roosevelt’s days, is about to 
interfere actively and positively in the development of the economy 
towards greater productivity, better distribution and dynamic 
stability, with the able Council of Economic Advisers of the President 
as its main guide. 

These plans, on the whole, represent the war-interrupted capitalistic 
reform programme of the original New Deal. Recklessly sabotaged 
for two years by the Republican Congress, they have now been made 
mandatory upon President Truman and the new House and Senate 
by voters who scarcely knew themselves that they were electing 
a genuine New Deal administration. Calling for large public funds 
which might not be available if a further drift toward war were to 
require ever-increasing military expenditures, this new New Deal 
is in itself expected to reinvigorate the American search for peace 
and thus to contribute to an improvement of the international atmo- 
sphere. Moscow permitting—of course. But in this respect, too, 
more optimistic thoughts have come up in the United States during 
this exceptionally balmy autumn week. 

“As we misjudged our own intentions and political tr 3 
badly as we did,” Americans are beginning to wonder, “ is it not 
possible that we may also misjudge those of the Soviet Union?” So 
far all but the utmost Left have been agreed that Moscow wished and 
worked for nothing so much as an American depression at the earliest 
possible time. But now this theory is in some doubt. For must not 
the Russians have realised that American fears of a depression were 
in themselves bound to make for more armaments, for more war 
talk, more American strength and a shorter American temper ? 
Didn’t they know what Keynes meant with his remark about the 
work- and wealth-producing functions of war that will tempt states- 
men so long as their backward economic theories stand in the way 
of better solutions to the problem of “ over-production” ? Shouldn't 
the Russians welcome the revival of the New Deal, and hope that 
it may provide an alternative to the advice of “American war- 
mongers ” who, according to Moscow’s interpretation, are so mortal! 
afraid of a depression that they look to another war for a way out: 
Is it too much to expect, therefore, that the Kremlin will view with 
less concern—and more respect—an America that is returning 10 
progressive economic policies designed to avert both a depression 
and an economic need for more and more armaments ; and that t 
Soviet Union may decide to meet the United States at least hall- 
way in some new kind of political understanding ? 

Admittedly there is still an undercurrent of uneasiness even among 
Americans whom the surprise result of the election would seem 
make inclined to believe that one miracle might as well give rise to 
another. Just as Moscow may not react in the logical way, the 
unexpected Truman victory may prove illusory in other respects. 
Big business may still take up the cudgels and disturb the internal 


peace by stubborn resistance to the New Deal revival. Prodded by 
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the economic diehards, the new Congress, in which conservative 
elements prevail despite the Democratic majority, may prove less 
amenable than expected in passing the necessary legislation. Mr. 
Truman himself may not fight for it as bravely as his new admirers 
hope ; and he may even disappoint them in his first and possibly 
decisive act, the choice of his new personnel. Yet with all these and 
many other hazards that might still rob the United States and the 
world of the benefits of the “ great upset” of the election, there is 
a stronger tide of optimism in America now than most people can 
remember. ‘The country and the world have turned a dangerous 
corner, and it may well be that the trend will continue away from 
both war and depression. 


REPORTER’S PROGRESS 


By WILSON HARRIS 


OW far the labours of the Royal Commission on the Press will 

benefit humanity is a question on which some members of the 
Commission themselves, I fancy, keep open minds. But on certain 
aspects of the practice of journalism the Commission’s interrogation 
of the witnesses it invited (or who volunteered their views) have cast 
an interesting light. One of them is the journalist’s education. You 
are not to suppose, as the great Doctor would put it, that this has 
anything to do with the schools of journalism which exist to turn 
out journalists groomed and grounded in the latest modern style, 
ready to drop into any post that Fleet Street has to offer. Such 
institutions may have their uses, though Fleet Street itself is distinctly 
At any rate they provide no recognised entry 
into the profession. So far as there is a recognised entry it is some- 
thing very different. Sixty years ago and more, when J. A. Spender, 
just fresh from Oxford, consulted John Morley about getting on to 
a London paper, he was given the answer which no doubt young 
aspirants had been getting for decades before that, and which they 
have certainly been getting every decade since—that the only 
road to Fleet Street is by way of a provincial paper. Learn the 
trade there, they are told, from bottom to top, and then, well equipped 
with sound experience, begin to batter at the doors of London editors. 


sceptical as to that. 


That, in fact, is what nine journalists out of ten, apart from 
Jleader-writers and some other specialists, do today. They begin 
early. Most editors and proprietors questioned by the Royal Com- 
mission said that boys come into their offices young. The editor of 
the Birmingham Mail spoke of taking them at about sixteen, aftef 
they had secured the School Certificate ; the editor of the Liverpool 
Post prefers them after the Higher Certificate, which would be a 
couple of years later. But what—the Commission put the question 
to witness after witness—happens to their education after that ? 
So far as the technique of journalism goes, solvitur ambulando 
they pick it up as they go along. The only place where they can do 
that is in a newspaper office, but practical competence plus general 
knowledge of School or Higher Certificate standard is not in itself 
going to carry a man very far towards the heights of the profession. 
He needs some knowledge of at least one foreign language, he needs 
some knowledge of English literature and much more than a merely 
elementary familiarity with history and economics. How, with exist- 
ing facilities, can he acquire that, and how can the facilities, such as 
they are, be improved ? 

‘hose questions are worth pursuing, for the world demands, or 
should demand, to be served by journalists with some show of culture. 
One course, obviously, is always open to the young journalist. He 
can read. And many young journalists have, in fact, enlarged their 
knowledge and enriched their minds that way. Indeed in a small 
town with no higher-education facilities there is often no other way. 
But wisely guided study is always better than random reading, though 
the one can be useful enough as adjunct to the other. What editors, 
proprietors and “ other ranks ” of journalism have all testified before 
the Commission is that for the necessary background the journalist 
must learn a great deal more about history and economics than the 
Higher Certificate examiners require. The editor of the Scotsman, 
expressing himself as not much enamoured of university 
courses in journalism, an opinion which Lord Kemsley endorsed at 


. ' 
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a later hearing, took the view that the real training in journalism 
could be obtained only: in a newspaper office, but that at the same 
time every journalist should make a point of attending any classes 
he could, to increase his knowledge particularly of such subjects as 
economics and history. Edinburgh, where the Scotsman is pub- 
lished, offers ample facilities for that. 

This, clearly, is the right way to raise journalistic standards, and 
in the case of one important group of papers, the Kemsley Press, 
the experiment is being worked out on a substantial scale. It so 
happens that many of Lord Kemsley’s papers are published in 
centres possessing a university or university college, and in several 
of these courses have been, or are being, arranged for members of 
the local Kemsley staff, and for any other journalists who care to 
take advantage of them, on the initiative, and where necessary at 
the cost, of the Kemsley organisation. One such now in progress— 
it runs from October, 1948, to March, 1949—at Aberdeen is a good 
example of the method. The course is part of the extra-mural work 
of the University of Aberdeen, and the lectures take place at half- 
past four in the afternoon, an hour when evening-paper men have 
come off duty and morning-paper men for the most part not yet 
gone on. Eight lectures in this course deal with European Politics 
and Political Ideas, six with Imperial and American History and 
six with Economics. This is an excellent syllabus. When it is 
remembered that it is designed not for leader-writers but for sub- 
editors and reporters, it will be seen what a chance for self-develop- 
ment is being offered to young journalists alive to their opportunities. 

That is only one course in one centre. Others are being arranged 
elsewhere, and so far as accommodation is available journalists from 
other than Kemsley papers can take advantage of them. But that 
is only one side of a journalist’s education. As giving him a neces- 
sary background it is of undeniable value, and it is all the better 
for not being too directly utilitarian. But the journalist’s function 
is first to acquire knowledge and then present it, and for success 
in his profession the latter is at least as important as the former. 
To a broad education, therefore, there must be added a sound 
technical training such as can be acquired nowhere but in a 
newspaper Office itself. But it can be acquired in more ways than 
one. The familiar way, and a perfectly sound one as far as it goes, 
is to learn how to do it by doing it—with the important reservation 
that the trial-and-error method is not admissible when the error will 
be exhibited a few hours later to several million eyes. Routine office 
practice and guidance from senior colleagues hedge the path sufh- 
ciently to prevent dangerous divagations, but in themselves they 
provide an imperfect technical education. It is recognition of that 
which has inspired another interesting experiment in vocational 
training. 

This, too, has been developed in the Kemsley organisation and is 
in fact known as the Kemsley Editorial Plan, the word “ editorial ” 
indicating not that it is confined to editors but that it concerns the 
editorial rather than the advertising or circulation or commercial 
staff. 
courses, held partly in London, members of the staffs of the pro- 
vincial papers coming up periodically for two or three days at a 
time, and partly in different provincial centres. In his evidence 
before the Press Commission last May Lord Kemsley mentioned that 
in the first four and a half months of this year 189 members of the 
staffs of his various papers had attended conferences in London, at 
which every kind of subject affecting a journalist’s craft in all its 
departments was introduced by some recognised authority and then 
It is particularly useful for general editorial staffs 


It consists, briefly, of a series of conferences or short lecture 


freely discussed. 
to hear from time to time of some of the problems facing, for example, 
the circulation or the advertising manager or the sports or City 
editor. 

This is a highly suggestive experiment, and so far as I know 
unique. One inevitable difficulty is that a provincial office can never 
spare more than two or three men at a time ; that means that con- 
ferences must be fairly frequent if everyone is to have a chance 
to attend ; this is, in fact, what happens. But the main question is 
whether, and how, the experiment could be extended. The Kemsley 
group, with the Sunday Times office as centre and headquarters, and 
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the eight morning, nine evening and six Sunday papers in England 
and Scotland in direct touch with it, is large enough to support 
such lecture courses and conferences—large enough, that is to say, 
to be able to release enough men at one time to make the courses 
worth while. No other group could do things on the same scale. 
And on individual independent papers the scheme may appear to 
have no bearing. But it is by no means necessary to assume that. 
The Kemsley group has got its own system going, and there is 
obvious advantage in keeping it within the group, as making for 
solidarity and team-spirit, and bringing members of the staffs of 
different papers in the group in stimulating touch with one another. 
But clearly any dozen or more papers, whether independent or 
members of some group, could combine to copy the Kemsley ex- 
ample, or improve on it. That the idea behind the plan is sound 
is self-evident, and the plan itself is working with marked success 
in practice. The question is how best to extend the area of its 
operation. The Press Commission shows signs of suggesting one 
way of doing it. There may be other and better ways. To discover 
the best way will be well worth while. 


ISAAC WATTS, 1674-1748 


By GEORGE SAMPSON 

AMLET declared, in a moment of excitement, that if a great 

man’s memory could be expected to outlive his life half a 
year, he must build churches. Isaac Watts, who has outlived his 
life by two centuries, dying on November 25th, 1748, built no 
churches, but did what is almost as memorable ; he wrote the hymns 
which have continued to be sung in them, Possibly there are people 
who associate the name of Watts, not with hymns, but with the 
little songs for children which they usually misquote—the “ Divine 
as he called them—about the busy bee and the dogs who 


which deprecates 


Songs,” 
delight to bark and bite, and the “ moral song” 
the voice of the sluggard; and perhaps they think of him as the 
male equivalent of the ladies who wrote “ Twinkle, twinkle little 
star” and “ Thank you, pretty cow.” Nothing could be further from 
the facts. 
Watts was a 
lisp in Latin alr 
flights long or short into logic, metaphysics, 
graphy, all 
of the Ge spel. 


and a born scholar, one of those who 
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Watts would have liked that paragraph, for in the preface to his 

Miscellaneous Thoughts, dated 1734, he says: 
“As every Man has some Amusements for an Hour of Leisure, 
I have chosen Mathematical Science, Philosophy and Poesy for 
mine > 
and he goes on to defend his occasional outbreaks into secular verse, 
to which he supposed he had said farewell five-and-twenty years 
before, in the preface to Horae Lyricae (dated 1709). But though 
you may expel poesy in a preface it will usually come back in a 
volume. 

Johnson declares that Watts was “one of the first authors that 
taught the dissenters to court attention by the graces of language.” 
To assert this now might arouse some contradiction, especially from 
those well read in the literature of the Society of Friends. But it 
is safe to say that the prose of Watts has been undervalued. Of two 
great virtues, precision and lucidity, he is in full command. His 
Logick: or the Right Rule of Reason in the Enquiry after Truth 
(1725) is not original or epoch-making, and it never pretended to 
be ; but it is a model of just and accurate statement; and The 
Improvement of the Mind (1741), which Johnson ranked with Locke’s 
Conduct of the Understanding, may be commended to those who are 
attracted by current advertisements of instructors who profess to 
improve the mind by correspondence courses. But neither these 


two once very popular works nor the twelve Philosophical Essays nor 
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the Brief Scheme of Ontology carry the mind into the mysteries 4 
thought. 

Young George Berkeley, Watts’s junior by several years, had Pubs 
lished at twenty-four a slim pamphlet called An Essay Towards a 
New Theory of Vision, which ensured that men thereafter would 
have to think differently about certain operations of the mind, 
Nothing that Watts wrote changed the course of thought. He some. 
times criticises Locke acutely, but he did little more than state with 
admirable clearness the general notions of the age, and we admire 
his talent; but he takes no place in the history of English thought 
in the eighteenth century. 

Nevertheless, it is right that a commemorative survey of Watts 
should present a just view of his intellectua! stature, and not dismiss 
him as a versifier who happened to succeed with a few hymns, He 
cultivated his poetic art very seriously in his early years. He speaks 
very regretfully of his inadequacy when compared with “ the Beauty 
and Glory ” of Mr. Pope’s “ Messiah ” and the “ animated Wonders” 
of the pictures of Nature painted by Dr. Young; but at least he 
made no attempt to imitate them. His own notions of the sublime 

re original but hardly convincing. Few poets have attempted “The 
Day of Judgement: An Ode Attempted in the English S: pphick” ; 
and few, therefore, have failed so completely: 

“When the fierce North Wind with his airy Forces 

Rears up the Baltick to a Foaming Fury; 

And the red Lightning with a Storm of Hail comes 

Rushing amain down—” 

Fortunately there are only nine stanzas. 

“ Some of his other odes are deformed by the Pindarick folly then 
prevailing ” ; and we cannot think the censure of Johnson too severe 
when the poet concludes several lofty pieces with a fervid outburst 
of ultra-British patriotism. Nor can his Royalist odes be admired, 
though they must have been disliked by the Jacobites. Saintsbury, 
who speaks surprisingly well of Watts as a prosodist, appeared not 
to know more than the preface to Horae Lyricae. But there are 
less admirable utterances. Our poet quotes Pope’s mock line: 

“Where ten low words creep on in one long line.” 
and seems to think it is composed entirely of “ 
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“every syllable in the line long.” But every syllable in ne 
not long, and spondees have nothing to do, u or elsewhere, in 
English prosody. He confuses, as many do, duration and stress. 
So Watts blames Milton for using “ trochees the wrong 
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na fl ro} r rAtTIng iItan’ rnonie th > 
nd though approving Milton’s principle of “the Sense 





jrawn out from one Verse into another,” he lays it down that “an 


jjective ought scarce ever to be divided from its Substantive” ; and 








he quotes for disapproval such lines as these: 
What Thanks sufficient, or what Recompense 
Equal, have I to render Thee, Divine 
Historian.” 


Possibly some modern critics who have revolted against Milton’s 
y agree with Watts; but the matter cannot be discussed 
here. Watts’s own blank verse shows surprising freedom from 
Miltonic influence, yet constantly draws out the sense from one verse 
to another without the monotony of single-moulded lines ; but he 
rarely achieves a successfully sustained verse-paragraph, not even in 
his longest piece, the Dacian battle imitated from the Latin of his 
admired Casimir Sarbiewski. 

In the end we come back to what alone gives Watts the clearest 
claim to our remembrance, the endearing character, the simple faith 
and the moving spirit that we find in his best hymns. Of these he 
was always the faithful expression, and he knew, as some do not, 
what could be sung by a congregation assembled for divine worship. 
To test this we need but turn first to the tiny volume of Divine 
Songs Attempted in Easy Language for the Use of Children (1715) 
to find the exquisite “ Cradle Hymn,” which we can hardly hear even 
infants singing, and next to the Psalms of 1719, in which Psalm XC, 
“Our God, Our Help in Ages Past,” seems to demand the voices 
of a congregation upraised in thanks or in supplication, to note a 
difference of poetic accent. The hymns of Watts are, like the man 
himself, quite unsectarian. There was never a Wattsian Church 
and never will be. He has a few references to “Roman super- 
stitions,” but they are brief, and, considering the times, singularly 


mild. He admires the Anglican liturgy and points out to his brethren 
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the value of set prayers. After all, our greatest prayer is a form to 
which we return night and morning, finding it, from infancy to age, 
forever new. 

The 
only in 


niversal note in the hymns of Watts can be heard not 
Psalm XC, but in the Crucifixion hymn, “When I 
Survey the Wondrous Cross”—a line that instantly arrests the 
attention. Why “ survey,” why “wondrous Cross” ? The wondrous 
Cross is very strangely akin to the Cross in that most beautiful of 
Anglo-Saxon poems, “A Dream of the Rood,” found in the Vercelli 
Book. There the Cross is a Beacon, signalling afar to men, for it is 
gilded with plates of gold, decked with precious gems and shone 
upon by heavenly lights. Foul shame was done to it, but it is 
now the king of all trees, because the young Knight who was God 
dared to climb it and hang there for the sins of the world. The 
wondrous Cross of Watts has no glory of a mediaeval missal ; but 
it calls us to survey it and its work, for there “the young Prince 
of Glory died” for us men and for our salvation; and through it 
saving grace was created a great Blood-Brotherhood, a holy Fellow- 
hip of all Christian men, who are one with Christ and each other 


w 





so in these latter days, vhen we need (though we may not 
yw that we need) strength from on high, there is no truer 


Isaac Watts. His memory 


cht urches, 


ing spirit 


than in the hymns of 


setiiveand fate ti 7 ¢ 
eed outlived his life, though he built no 


STATE VERSUS SCHOOL 


By E. A. WHITWORTH, Headmaster of Tonbridge 


HE report of the Syndicate appointed by the Council of the 
Senate on the Previous examination for entry to Enaeies 


University is the first sign that may be 
decision of the _ lister 
Circular 168, that no candidate will be allowed to take in 1951 the 
il Certificate of ieciiien wh 
r rst of that year. At the same time the Report emp! 


to co-operate with the Minister as fully as possible, in 


counter-action necessary 
f ~e recorded i: 
of Educ: ition, as recorded in 





O is under the age of 


~ 


sixteen ofr 








14581S€5 





for the exemption from the Previous examination of 
who hold a General Certificate of Education in certain 
But such co-wperation is very improbable, unless the 


ter modifies the age-condition for the candidates taking the 


examination. The counter-action contemplated is that some candi- 
dates for Cambridge University are likely to be advised to take the 
Previous itself, at an earlier age than is authorised for the 


General Certificate of Education, in order that adequate provision 
may be made for their sixth-form work ; and the report 
that, if necessary, arrangements ey be made to take the Previous 
examination away from Cambridge. The co-operation of the schools 


would be necessary, and it would be given with readiness, but with 


suggests 


the reluctance that accepts the inevitable 

The recognition of a School Certificate, with credit standard in 
certain subjects, as an alternative to the Entrance examination to 
the English universities or to the Preliminary examinations of the 


of Chartered Accountants, and the 
an educatio 


Law Society and the Institute 
acceptance of the School Certificate 
standard in support of application for admission to institutes 
provide training in a s, has been one o 


as evidence of 





great variety of profession 


the great advantages of these examinations. No doubt such societies 
and institutes will give similar recognition to the new General 
Certificate of Education, but their recognition will be stultified by 


the age-conditions laid down for candidates. Is it seriously sug- 
gested that a bov who wishes to make the law or chartered 
accountancy his profession (and who unfortunately was born in the 
months of the calendar year) is going to postpone qualify- 

the preliminary examination unti] he is nearly seventeen, or, i 

t --condition of the General Certificate is further raised, until he 
yeighteen? Is it likely that a boy whose aim is to go to Oxford 
widge is going to face the same delay before he can even pass 
ent of Responsions or the Previous, whic 1st be the 

Mt acces ce | i c e? Still less is likel 
DOoy Vv se career is to be in c erce is going t ce a 
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long period of uncertainty from the point of view of educational 
standard demanded, for an opening which he would wish to accept 
between the ages of seventeen and eighteen. Indeed, if in the future a 
boy may not take the General Certificate of Education who is under 
the age of seventeen on September Ist in the year of the examination, 
there will be cases of boys who can give no evidence of educational 
standard before the time has come to start an apprenticeship or 4 
period of training in a commercial firm. 

It is more than probable that the alternative in the mind of the 
Cambridge Syndicate will be widely followed, and schools will be 
faced with the necessity for boys to take a great variety of examinations 
to meet their individual needs. The effect of this on school routine 
will be disastrous. A routine, with great flexibility, exists in every 
school leading to the School Certificate gy Ar there should 
be little need for anything in the form of “private tuition” in 

addition to the normal class teaching. The aaa of boys 
taking a variety of examinations instead of the School Certificate 

make special routines necessary, and “private tuition” will 
increase, adding even further to the financial burden already to be 
met by the parents in independent schools. The alternative will 
also involve the expense and inconvenience of boys going away from 
school in term-time to take their special examinations, for it would 
be difficult to make arrangements at school to meet constant demands 
ilation of candidates for externa] examinations, even if 
the authorities allowed them to be taken at school. In brief, the 
normal routine life of our schools may well be undermined by a 
decision of those who advise the Minister of Education to adopt a 
rigid age-limit for the new examination, irrespective of intellectual 


will 


for the invig 






development, which so much concerns the universities, and irre- 
spective of the educational need in reference to a boy’s career which 
so much concerns the parents as well as the boys. 

The report of the Syndicate is only concerned with the more able 


boys destined for a university career. he school has just as great 
! 


a responsibility for the boy of average abil 
Certificate at sixteen-plus with no intention of 

sity. The fate of this type of boy has been rather overlooked in the 
emphasis which has been laid on the effect of the Minister’s regula- 
tion on the sixth-form work of boys who are going on to the univer- 
sity. It is interesting to speculate on the attitude of the Committee 
of the Secondary Schools Examination Council appointed in 1941 


ity who takes the School 
going on to a univer- 


who produced the Norwood Report to the work of their 
successors in 1947. Those who supported the Norwood Report 
in its severe criticism of the School Certificate will not find much 


the S.S.E.C. of 1947 on which the decision 
Though I do not accept 
in its unkind and 


comfort in the report of 
of the Minister in Circular 168 is based. 
the criticism of the Norwood Report, especially 
unjust condemnation of teachers of School Certificate work (“the 
mind of the examiner supersedes that of the teacher: every effort 
is subservient to the examination in order that a hall-mark may be 
upon a pupil”), yet it remains true that with boys of no 
ability, for whom the School Certificate is a 
anxiety to pass the examination at all 
on the teacher 


stamped 
more than average 
objective, the costs 
extent detrimental 


. 
as on the boy. 


serious 


may be to some in its influence 
as well 
and release when the certificate has 


growth 


There is a sense of freedon 
been gained, eater opportunity for educational 


and hove is gr 
on more liberal | t 


nes in the few terms which this type of ~_ spends 

in a lower sixth form. The attitude of such boys to > General 

Certificate of Education will be exactly the Sch ol 

Certificate, and if the Minister raises his age limit to seventeen these 
} 


boys will be deprived of work, and the 


same as to the 





their present post-certificate 





burden of the examination will be on their minds to the end of their 
school career. Perhaps that is the intention of those who think, 
4s administrators and not as teachers, that the end o school career 
is the best, if not the only, time for an examination of this kind! 
The Norwood Report was not implemented without reference t 

the teaching profession; their opinions were listened to d 
respectec " . « le p yle of the exter! 1 exan " 1 Was pre- 
served. Although in this respect the recommendations of the 
Not xd Rep were rejected, Part III of that report, on the, 
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curriculum, remains a guide and inspiration to teachers of every 
subject. The report of the S.S.E.C. of 1947 has been implemented 
with complete disregard of the considered opinion of the teaching 
profession in the universities and the schools ; it is an undisputed 
fact that only a small minority of the schoolmasters find any justifica- 
tion or advantage on educational grounds for the age condition in 
the regulations for the new Certificate of Education. I doubt if any 
substantial opinion in its favour exists at any university. 

The story of the representations made, since the publication of 
Circular 168 in April, 1948, to the Minister of Education, pleading 
for one concession, and one only, the cancellation or modification of 
the age-limit clause, is not known to the public. More effort 
might have been made to arouse public opinion than an occasional 
question in the House of Commons, and on a question such as this 
it is unfortunate perhaps that the proceedings of the Headmasters’ 
Conference, representing 200 schools, are held in private and are 
not open to the Press. The S.S.E.C. Report and Circular 168 were 
the main subjects of discussion at the Meeting of the Conference 
at Highgate School in December, 1947. The Incorporated Associa- 
tion of Headmasters, representing a far wider range of schools 
than the Headmasters’ Conference, had already commented as 
follows on the S.S.E.C. Report. “The Report gives no educational 
reason for fixing the age below which no pupil may take the 
examination, and the Association does not imagine that any such 
reason can exist,” and at the end of the Highgate Conference the same 
point of view was supported’ by an overwhelming majority, only 
three members voting against the proposition. The opinion of the 
conference was represented later by the chairman, in a personal inter- 
view with the Minister of Education and his advisers, who declined 
to make any concession; and at the meeting of the conference at 
Christ Church in September, 1948, it was admitted that the schools 
had been defeated by the State, and that the opinions of those who 
have spent their lives as teachers, are disregarded by those who 
have no claim to speak with anything like the same experience. Is 
that a situation which parents generally are willing to accept ? 


CHRISTIAN CIVILISATION 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS, M.P. 
HAT, if anything, is the meaning of Christian civilisation ? It 
is obviously true that certain types of institution and certain 
qualities have been found to exist and to endure in the countries 
of Western Europe and in those new countries which have 
derived from them, and have not been found to exist and to endure 
in other countries and other cultures. The easiest examples are 
democratic institutions and liberty. It is only in the Christian 
countries that institutions of self-government, whether in Church or 
State, in local or in national affairs, have any continuing history. 
The attempt to introduce any such institutions into non-Christian 
countries is an experiment of the last few years, and it has yet to be 
seen whether it will succeed. It is again only in Christian countries 
that there has been any conception of the balance of liberty within 
an ordered State. Other countries have oscillated between anarchy 
and despotism. Few, I think, would deny that with all their failings 
the Christian countries have attained a conception of justice which 
hardly exists outside Christian frontiers. It is certainly a fact, though 
whether there be a causal connection or not is debatable, that indus- 
trial inventions have come all but exclusively from men of the 
Christian culture. 
But all this most obviously does not in itself prove that Christianity 
is the cause of the civilisation. The devil’s advocate clearly has a 
number of plausible arguments against the contention that the con- 


nection is other than acciden tal. The formative influences of civilisa- 
tion, it might be argued, have been climatic and geographical rather 
than religious, and it is proof of this that, when Christians have 
been found outside the temperate zones, their conduct has not been 
so notably different from that of non-Christians—that, when 
Christianity has been exported missionaries, the result has been 
not to convert the savages to Christianity but rather to convert 


Christianity to savagery. It might be argued again that we cannot 


pretend that we owe our concept of Jiberty to Christianity since 


1948 


manifestly we owe it to the Greeks, who preceded Christianity, and 
that the Greeks owed their love of independence and liberty much 
more to geography than to religion—that it was the mountains which 
made the city-state. Or again we may be told that pre- revolutionary 
Russia was as Christian as any country, but that it had none of these 
marks of Christian civilisation. 

All these and similar arguments clearly have weight, and are suffi- 
cient to prove that a narrow or mechanical theory of Christian 
civilisation will not hold water. Considerable as may have been the 
contribution of monks or saints, or clergymen or the Church in her 
formal réle, no one can pretend that it is by them that all civilisation 
has been shaped. It is not possible to decide whether there be such 
a thing as Christian civilisation until we first decide what Christi: nity 
is. If, as some think, there was a pagan world, living according to 
its own devices, into which at a certain moment in history God 
projected Himself by Incarnation ; if, as some believe, society today 
is divided into a part which appeals for its opinions to Christian 
authority and a part which — that authority and “makes up 
its own mind,” then clearly the influence of Christianity on civilisa- 
tion is limited. But no sensible Christian could believe that 
Christianity is of that nature. One of the first questions that the 
Christian must ask himself is: “ Why was the Incarnation so delayed 
that it took place in such a place and at such a time?” And, the 
question asked, it is obvious that it was delayed for a purpose, and 
that all that went before was just as much a part of Christian history 
as is all that has come after. 

“ Greece had thought all that Man could think and had come to 
see that it was not enough ; Rome had done all that Man could do 
and had come to see that it was not enough.” The Incarnation was 
delayed until it was, after a fashion, demanded. The Jews called for 
Messiah. Alexander, building better than he guesséd, had brought 
the Greek and the Jewish cultures to know one another, and both of 
them in their turn had joined with the culture of Rome, so that 
Pilate’s inscription was written in the three languages of Christian 
revelation. Plato, the greatest of the Greeks, had come to say, “ And 
that is all that we can know, unless indeed a voice from a God should 
tell us something more.” Virgil, the greatest of the Romans, had 
seen in the Roman Empire so much the greatest of all the secular 
achievements of man that it seemed to him that it must have come 
into existence for some special purpose ; there must be something 
more coming, or else things do not make sense. All pre-Christian 
history is a praeparatio evangelica. It was into such a world that 
the Christian revelation came—a world already prepared for it by 
Divine plan. In such a world values that make their appearance 
before the Incarnation can be as properly called Christian as those 
which appear after it. 

So, too, with the post-Christians. Heresy is not a total error. It 
is an exaggeration of one aspect of the truth at the expense of the 
balance of the whole, and the great movements of the modern world 
—the French Revolution and the Russian Revolution—which are 
commonly hailed as antagonists and alternatives to Christianity 
obviously are largely indebted to it. The equality of man is not a 
self-evident truth. To an intelligent pagan like Alcibiades it was 
“confessed folly.” The whole notion of secular equality only derives 
from the Christian doctrine that all souls are equal in the sight of 
God. For what reason other than the theological should we believe 
in the equality of man when there are sO many obvious ways in 
which men are unequal ? Or, again, what is it save the Christian 
hope which gives any justification for a belief even in secular pro- 
gress ? Nowhere outside the Christian world has such a belief eve! 
been held. 

So I have no doubt at all that even the secular and anti-Chr 
movements of the West owe an enormous debt to Christianity and 
that the civilisation in which they flourish can most properly be 
called a Christian civilisation. The monuments lie around us 
our circumspection, to prove that if Western man forgets his origins 
he falls very rapidly into catastrophe. But I find a difficulty in 
theories of Christian civilisation which make no allowance [or 
Eastern Europe and the Byzantine countries. The differences in 
West between Catholic and Protestant is important, but the 
difference between the Western Catholic and the Western Protestant 
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as citizens is not enormous. The difference between West and East 
is much larger, and both sides have throughout history been gravely 
at fault in underrating the contribution of the other to Christian 
civilisation. 

The West has been all too often complacently ready to dismiss 
the Orthodox Church as corrupt and decadent, and to think that 
no lesson is to be learnt from it. A great Russian writer, like 
Dostoevsky, on the other hand, is graveiy guilty of the opposite 
fault. To him the very concern of Western Christianity with material 
social reform is a proof of its falsity. Religion is to him a thing of 
the other world, which should have for the problems of this world 
nothing but contempt. The East is the spiritual superior of the West, 
he thought, precisely because it is less organised and less prosperous. 
The Orthodox Church of the last Czarist days was indeed a corrupt 
and Erastian affair, and its pretension to set itself up as the model to 
all nations was an absurdity which has brought to it a deserved 
punishment 

But the West, if it is today menaced by a great anti-Christian 
revolt from the East, also to some extent deserves its punishment. 
If it had taken a little more trouble to understand the religion of the 
East it would not today be threatened by the irreligion of the East. 
There is such a thing as Christian civilisation, but Christianity has 
played its part both in the East of Europe and in the West, and no 
civilisation can call itself a fully Christian civilisation unless it accepts 
the contributions of Eastern as well as of Western civilisation. East 
is East and West is West, and it is neither desirable nor possible to 
assimilate the one to the other. Both are inheritors of Christian 
civilisation, and both have a contribution to make to the reintegration 
of Christian civilisation. That civilisation can never be securely 
re-established until both East and West are allowed to make their 
contribution to it. 


REFUGEES AND THE JORDAN 


By M. G. IONIDES 

MID all the confusion of Palestine one fact stands out clear 

A and insistent in its appeal. ‘There are half a million refugees, 

men, women and children, who must be settled somewhere on the 

land or die. Temporary relief, vital though it be, will not suffice for 

long. Hard on its heels must come some permanent arrangement. 
Where and how ? 

When the Peel Commission preposed Partition in 1937 no one 
dreamed that it was not our responsibility to find room for those 
Arabs who would leave the Jewish areas. A survey was put in hand 
at once, covering the proposed Arab areas of Palestine, and 
also Transjordan, then under the Mandate. It took little time to 
prove what everyone knew perfectly well who had given more 
than a cursory glance at the country through Zionist spectacles. 
Even then, ten years ago, there was land-hunger throughout the 
rain-fed lands, and, though there were obviously possibilities of 
better productivity, this could do no more than keep pace with a 
population rapidly rising through natural causes. The only thing 
left was new irrigation, and the only substantial source of water 
was the River Jordan and its tributaries. It still is. So far as the 
refugees in the Arab parts of Palestine and in Transjordan are 
concerned, irrigation of the Jordan Valley terraces is the only possible 
hope for their future existence. There is nothing else. 

It is easy to look at a river and the lands on its banks, put them 
together in the mind’s eye and visualise a great irrigation project. 
The difficulty and delay come in surveying, planning and proving 
a practicable scheme. Detailed large-scale contour surveys have to 
be made. A long series of water measurements stretching over 
i number of years is required. Sites for control works have to be 
considered, special problems of construction checked over—the dis- 
posal of destructive flood waters, awkward crossings over wadis, 
passages for the canal over tricky ground. Existing rights in land 
and water have to be surveyed and recorded ; legal powers to re- 
irrange them without hardship when the new canal system is built 
I be provided. Agricultural knowledge 


cted ; factors for the usage of water for different crops have 
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the size and type of holding must be decided. All this may often 
take years of preparatory work where a big project is involved. 
But it was all done years ago so far as the left bank of the Valley 
is concerned, between the Sea of Galilee and the Dead Sea. The 
possibilities were proved beyond doubt. Several alternative schemes 
were worked out, and are on record in preliminary form. It would 
only be a matter of months to review them, bring them up to date 
and get out provisional estimates. All this could be done, from 
existing data and maps, without the need to set foot in the Valley 
at all. 

On the left bank alone, for which full data are at hand, 100,090 
acres could be irrigated intensively, and this area, taking into account 
the townsmen and villagers, and all the indirect employment it would 
create, would suffice to settle as many souls as there are acres. It 
would by no means be enough for all the refugees, but a great 
contribution none the less, The land is of the highest quality, with 
good natural drainage. It yields, as existing small-stream irrigation 
shows, abundant crops of every kind irom cereals, vegetables and 
stone-fruits to citrus fruits of all sorts, bananas, sugar-cane and most 
tropical fruits and crops. It could be one of the finest irrigated 
regions in the whole of the Middle East. 

The River Yarmuk would be diverted at the mouth of the gorge 
down which it pours from the mountains of Transjordan and Syria. 
It hardly touches Palestine at all, and the canal would run entirely 
within Arab territory. Turning south where the river comes out 
into the Valley, the canal would hug the edge of the foothills, 
separated from the Jordan itself by a strip of land two or three 
miles long, over which the sweet waters from the canal would be 
spread through a network of distributory channels. The half-dozen 
existing perennial streams, across which the new canal would cut 
transversely on its way south, would be gathered up and added to 
the main flow. The existing land holdings, sparsely and inefficiently 
irrigated by primitive works, would be exchanged for consolidated 
holdings with assured water-supply from the main canal. For full 
canalisation of the whole area, additional water from the Jordan 
would be led out of its left or east bank and joined to the main 
canal just south of the River Yarmuk. Or it could be pumped up 
the slopes from a point downstream from the Rutenberg hydro- 
electric works. 

Much of the constructional programme, however, would be earth- 
works, to economise water and make the fullest possible use of it, 
the canal itself would best be concrete-lined or, in difficult land, 
formed as a reinforced concrete flume. The digging work could be 
done by some of the refugees themselves. With determination, it 
would be possible to decide the main line of the canal in quite a 
short time, and then, leaving the control works and all the rest of 
the design to follow on, to start digging straight away on the main 
canal and perhaps some of the distributory channels. Professionally 
unorthodox, technically tricky, economically inefficient ? Perhaps, 
but such things have been done, and can be done again if the will 
to do them is there. Engineers dislike such untidiness. There are 
risks. What of that, when half a million refugees face starvation, 
disease and death—this winter, next winter and the one after that, 
till something is done 2? Mulberry came off. So has the Berlin 
airlift. So can a Jordan Valley Relief Project—if we will it. 

Innumerable other doubts and fears will be voiced. How much 
water should go to the Arabs and how much should be left for the 


Jews ? How can this even be negotiated till they are on speaking 
terms ? Where is the money to come from, the steel, the trained 
staff? And then why should we be expected to spend millions 


for others when we are so hard-pressed ourselves ? How much we 
have still to do in our own country—new schools, hospitals, fine 
houses with gas and electricity laid on, a rising standard of living 
round the corner and no need to work longer hours either, free 
false teeth for all—everything that makes life worth living! 

There are many practical reasons to prove why we should do 
And yet they used to talk, in the Middle East, of the 
It meant something real. Some phrases 
thought. 


nothing. 
“ word of an Englishman.” 


in the Mandate still had the authentic ring, or so it was 
There was that bit where we said that nothing we did was to 
“prejudice the civil or religious rights” of the Arabs. What on 
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enth has happened to us? We talked less of “ social justice ” in 
10937, but at least we should have been horrified to leave the 
Palestinian Arabs to their fate. Social justice and fair shares for all 
swept the polls in 1945—and half a million Arabs are now starving 
by our act. A Jordan Valley Relief Project would cost us about half 
this year’s bill for free spectacles. The sum is quite big, but then 
so is our obligation. So is Arab suffering. So is our risk, and the 
risk to the world, if we cannot restore faith and confidence in our 
word. It would be worth being quite a bit poorer if we could 


do that. 
FOREIGN OBSTACLES 


By C. M. WOODHOUSE 


: ee ago it could be taken for granted in England that all 
foreigners were either villainous or funny, but this view is now 
seen to have been exaggerated. What has become more apparent to 
the English, as their horizons were widened by the First World War, 
the Second World War and the current world peace, is another 
characteristic of foreigners: their obstinacy. The foreigners we 
liberated three or four years ago showed a perfectly astounding 
obstinacy in rejecting the opportunity then made open to them of 
developing into passable imitations of the Englishman. They have 
equally, though no doubt more reasonably, resisted the temptation 
to develop into passable imitations of the American. This behaviour 
must certainly be attributed to obstinacy rather than stupidity. Any- 
one who has had anything to do with foreigners in the mass will 
agree about that. 

The first encounter between English good sense and foreign 
obstinacy is always a depressing experience, especially for the English- 


man. None is so blind as he who will not see, or so clueless” 


as he who persistently throws away the clues offered to him. 
This is not a lesson which the long-suffering Englishman can learn 
in a moment; it creeps over him gradually as one blow succeeds 
another, until finally the crucial experience reveals to him what he 
has actually been learning for a long time. The experience is no 
doubt always much the same; and although my own lesson was 
learned in Greece, it might just as well have been anywhere else. 

It happened in the Greek mountains in the winter of 1943-44, 
when the snow lay deep in the passes, still slightly discoloured by 
the by-products of Vesuvius’s distant eruption. I had to cross the 
Pindus range from the East of Greece to the West, on a mission 
of restoring peace between the warring guerrillas, with a small party 
of men and mules. The distance was not great on the map, but the 
intervening ground was what the Greeks would call “ anomalous,” 
and we would call an 8,o00-foot range of mountains. We had the 
choice of either climbing 6,000 feet to the nearest pass, or making 
a détour of five days’ journey at a lower level, and time was 
short. Naturally, being English (with the exception of one American 
whose point of view was for practical purposes the same), we decided 
on the short and steep route ; it was axiomatic that, wherever there 
was a choice of routes, ours must be the one that went uphill. 
Just as naturally our Greek guides recommended the long way round. 
They could see no reason to hurry, their counter-axiom being never 
to put off till tomorrow what could be put off till next week. 

It was obvious from the start that they wanted us to fail. The 
crisis came in the last village below the pass, where the whole 
population gathered in the square to dissuade us. They said it was 
impossible to cross the saddle in February, impossible. We asked 
why. They said no one ever had. We pointed out that inductive 
generalisations based entirely on negative instances were notoriously 
unreliable. They shrugged, and one of them spat. We asked how 
they knew it was impossible if no one had ever tried. They said that 
their fathers and grandfathers had told them. We pointed out that 
their fathers had been told by their grandfathers and their grand- 
fathers by their great-grandfathers. Obviously, no one had ever had 
it except on someone else’s authority. It was high time someone 
tried, and we intended to. 

Then they changed their tactics and pretended to be intensely 
practical. They said that the snow would be fifteen feet deep, and 
there would be nothing to distinguish paths from precipices. The 
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mules’ legs would sink in the drifts and they would never 
find a foothold. If we must go, what we needed to carry 
our equipment was not mules but women; they would be 
much more practical, because they would have their arms 
free to lever themselves out of the drifts. Besides, they 
said, proportionately women could carry more; for instance, 
the charging-engine for our wireless-batteries was too heavy for a 
mule, because a pack-saddle had to have an equal weight on both 
sides, so that its total load would have to be equal to two charging- 
engines. “Two would be too much for a mule, but one was not too 
much for a woman’s back, which did not suffer from the same 
disadvantage. We asked contemptuously why women would be 
better than men, and they replied that women were stronger, having 
One more rib than men, for reasons stated in the Book of Genesis. 
We almost shrugged and spat, but remembered in time that we were 
English. 

We changed the subject. In order to calculate the time required, 
as well as to impress on them our determination, we asked how long 
the journey would take in summer. They replied in their obstinate 
way that it was not summer but winter, so the question did not arise. 
With praiseworthy patience we insisted that we simply wanted to 
know as a matter of academic interest. Then one of them said ten 
hours and another said eight ; a third said it was nine hours, but we 
should take twelve ; all agreed that it depended how fast you walked, 
but, of course, as it was winter and not summer. . . . And so it went 
on. They could hardly believe their eyes when we actually started up 
the slope from the village. They looked at us as if the only thing 
missing was a banner with a strange device. We waved good-bye 
confidently, but without scorn. They shrugged, and one of them 
spat again. But the mules set an encouraging pace, and we had soon 
left the village out of sight, far below. 

It must have been about three hours later that we arrived back 
in the village. An unforeseeable series of accidents had driven us 
back when we were in sight of the saddle. It started when one of 
us fell over a precipice, though not seriously because there was a 
snow-drift in the way. Unfortunately a mule fell after him, slipping 
sideways over the edge into the drift, so that its near hooves were 
anchored on firm ground while its off hooves beat about in the loose 
snow. Naturally its load slipped off in the same direction. We 
never recovered the load, but after twenty minutes’ work we managed 
to hoist the mule back on to the path. Then it refused to budge; 
even mules seem to share the national obstinacy of foreigners. Of 
course, we could not get the other mules past it without pushing it 
over the edge again ; and that was vetoed by its owner, who was one 
of our guides. So we tried pulling it along by the reins. That was 
slow but sure, until its back legs went through the snow into a 
concealed gully, where running water had t:eacherously undermined 
the drift. This time it was only possible to get it up facing the wrong 
direction ; and then, of course, it headed for home. A most unfor- 
tunate confusion followed, which the muleteers aggravated, perhaps 
deliberately, by a most un-English display of excitability. There is 
no point in wasting time on the details ; the upshot was that we had 
no alternative but to turn back, and this when we were actually in 
sight of the saddle only a few hundred feet above. 

What was particularly infuriating was that the crowd in the village 
square appeared not even to have dispersed in the meantime. They 
were waiting for us in exactly the same group as when we had left 
them. Several of them perceptibly shrugged. It was not worth 
explaining the real reason why we had had to turn back ; we were 
too tired to argue. So it is quite probable that they still believe 
the saddle to be impassable in winter. Such is the incurable obstinacy 
which makes foreigners so difficult to deal with. 


y r y , 
PASSING THOUGHT 
Like a circle, Time, thou art, 
Sourceless, endless, but a chart 
Or locus of some point unknown, 
Uniform, regular, monotone 
Yet pause a moment—curious thought— 
A circle symbolises nought ! 
NEVILLE DE CAUN. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


OME weeks ago, in describing the exhibition of Treaties which 
. was being held at the Public Record Office, I took occasion to 
deplore the fact that London possesses so few small exhibition 
buildings. This has brought me a certain amount of correspondence, 
My attention was drawn to the strange circumstance that the Duke 
of Devonshire, when showing his pictures as chairman of the 
Chatsworth Estates, Limited, could find no better premises than a 
shop in Bond Street. Had an exhibition of similar importance been 
held in Paris, there would have been five or six small galleries from 
which the Duke could have chosen. Our poverty in this respect 
was a reflection upon our national culture and exposed us to con- 
tempt and ridicule on the part of foreign observers. The fact, 
moreover, that the only exhibition premises available in London 
are the rooms of Burlington House obliges us from time to time 
to subsidise the Royal Academy—an institution which has for years 
been past a joke and which should be allowed to die a natural 
and unlamented death. Could we not, my correspondent pleaded, 
turn some of our ruined churches into galleries, suitable for small 
or special exhibitions ?. The lovely baroque church in Smith Square 
would, as I had myself suggested, make an admirable small gallery. 
Could not the authorities do something about it, and if not, my 
correspondent enquired, why not? The misfortune is, of course, 
that in this country we do not possess a single authority who is 
responsible in such matters. The thought that we should establish 
a Ministry of Fine Arts makes my blood run cold. But the Minister 
of Education might well assume actual as well as technical authority, 
and might well appoint a committee to enquire into our lack of 
exhibition premises and to examine the problem whether any of 
our abandoned palaces or churches could be converted for such 
purposes. I have a feeling, none the less, that Mr. Tomlinson will 
do nothing of the sort. So sleepy a dog as England’s artistic 
conscience had far better be allowed to lie. 

* * * * 

In Scotland, where education has for centuries been a national 
habit, things are better. The Scots, in that they respect learning, 
are not content merely to slouch through their galleries, gazing at 
the pictures abstractedly, and only noticing those which arouse the 
pleasure of recognition or have some story to tell. They want to 
know something about the artist and about the period in which he 
lived ; they like to be shown photographs of other pictures by the 
same hand ; and they actually enjoy being told why it is exactly 
that any given picture is regarded as important. I spent two hours 
last week in the Glasgow Art Gallery and Museum, and was much 
impressed by the ingenuity and enterprise devoted to rendering this 
superb collection part of the life of the community. The present 
director, Dr. T. J. Honeyman, is not the type of specialist who 
believes that pictures can only be appreciated by the experts. Apart 
from the lectures and conducted tours such as we have in our own 
galleries, an Association has been formed with the object of pro- 
moting public interest in the Art Gallery and Museum. Admirably 
illustrated pamphlets have been prepared which in simple words 
provide the visitor with such information as he may require. New 
experiments in hanging and lighting are continually being made. 
The long length of the galleries has been broken up by screens on 
which the smaller pictures are displayed; each of these screens 
contains sliding panels to which explanatory diagrams and illustra- 
tions are attached. Regular classes are held every Saturday morning 
which are well attended by students and others, and in which courses 
are given in the history of art and the merits of each picture in the 
gallery explained by experts. And the citizens of Glasgow are thus 
encouraged to regard their Gallery as a proud personal possession 
and as a source of enlightenment and pleasure. 

* * * 7 

It is indeed a delight to pass from the roar and rattle of the 
Glasgow streets, to cross the bridge which spans the murky Kelvin, 
and to spend an hour or two among these striking masterpieces. 


There is Rembrandt’s portrait of “The Man in Armour” which 
was once owned by Sir Joshua Reynolds ; there is the Giorgione 
which Bernard Berenson contends is really a Titian ; there is a fine 
Frans Hals and a lovely Watteau ; and there is a most beautiful 
“Virgin by the Fountain,” at one time ascribed to Mabuse, but now 
recognised as by Bernard van Orley. Perhaps the most striking 
merit of the Glasgow Art Gallery is that it contains one of the most 
comprehensive and illuminating collection of French pictures, from 
Delacroix to Matisse, that I have ever seen. Renoir, Degas, Daumier, 
van Gogh, Braque, they are all well represented. A recent acquisi- 
tion is a magnificent Utrillo, and the gallery contains as many as 
three pictures by Seurat. Any person wishing to understand the 
development of French nineteenth-century painting would find in 
this gallery a succinct summary of the whole movement. It is an 
education in itself. And if a Glasgow student feels discouraged by 
all this Parisian brilliance, he can pass on to the long gallery in which 
his own Clydeside painters are displayed. Glasgow itself is not 
perhaps the loveliest city this island contains ; I am assured by those 
who live there that one ends by acquiring an affection for its immense 
vitality, its granite strength. Yet to the visitor from the south it 
possesses a quality of grimness not immediately mitigated by the 
mists which veil its forcefulness ; it is perhaps because of this dark 
background that the pictures seem to throb with light and colour. 
* * * * 

One emerges from the Gallery with that sense of elation which 
only masterpieces can arouse. I have often found that in moments 
of depression, in those sad moments when man appears to be a 
maniac scattering dust, it is a salutary experience to visit a collection 
of fine pictures and thereby to have one’s faith restored. One enters 
feeling bruised and exhausted by the rattle of this angry world and 
in a second one is transported into an atmosphere of calm. Here 
assuredly is evidence that man can act without self-interest, that 
man can make and convey beauty, that man can create things which 
are independent of economic theory and entirely divorced from 
determinism. I like to believe that Leonardo really wrote: “ Cosa 


: bella mortal’ passa: ma non d’arte”; and that there are certain 


expressions of human genius which are independent of space and 


- time. I am refreshed when I can observe evidence of the perfect- 


ibility of mankind ; and the contemplation of the masterpieces of 
painting and sculpture do in fact produce in me that comforting 
illusion. I am assured, however, by those who devote their lives 
to the study of art that this is an amateurish experience. For them 
the contemplation of masterpieces does not produce that sense of 
elation which I invariably derive ; they are so saddened by bad 
pictures that the delight which they take in good pictures is 
poisoned at the source. To derive nothing but pleasure from a 
visit to an art gallery indicates, so they assure me, that one cannot 
really know much about art. 
* * * * 


I should hesitate to credit these pessimistic assertions, were it not 
that I often experience similar reactions in regard to books. Really 
bad books do not disturb me any more than really bad pictures 
disturb the art expert. But the depression caused by books which 
have all the appearance of being good books, but which are in fact 
incompetent or insincere, is for me like a lump of lead upon the 
soul. I do not say that it makes me appreciate good books any 
the less, but I do admit that it robs me of the elation which writing 
ought to produce. A masterpiece which does not create that sense 
of elation is not a masterpiece ; and books which have all the appear- 
ance of masterpieces while being in fact trivial or insincere do create 
doubt and depression in the mind. It is perhaps a good thing 
therefore that I know so little about pictures. Were I also an art 
expert, I might be saddened by the second-rate, and I should not be 
able to leave the Glasgow Art Gallery rejoicing in man’s unconquer- 
able mind, or feeling as I recross the murky Kelvin that I have 
spent two hours on Cythera. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 


The Solitary Lover. By Winston Cleeves, (Winter Garden.) 


No one would deny that the triangle Swift-Stella-Vanessa is charged 
with psychological interest. About the strong but twisted ties which 
bound the two women to the man, and the man, in a slightly different 
way, to each of the two women we shall never know the whole truth, 
and an enigma at once so curious and so eternal cannot but challenge 
speculation. The strategy of Mr. Cleeves’s approach to it is shrewd 
and persuasive. Swift, a man who in practice finds it hard to forgo 
the ambience of petticoats though in theory he has no use for 
the attractions of sex, emerges as an uncouth but magnetic figure, 
the workings of whose increasingly distracted mind it is easy, 
though not perhaps very exciting, to follow ; we can see how Stella’s 
passion has been atrophied and yet remains a living force, and we 
can understand the compulsion of hunger which drives Vanessa in 
hopeless pursuit of her unattainable idol. The conception—the 
overall conception, as people say today—is sound enough. 

But when Mr. Cleeves comes to translate it into termg of the 
stage his tactics let him down. What was once a novel retains the 
gait and cadences of literature rather than drama. The dialogue is 
over-explicit and apt to be prolix, the stagecraft is far from subtle 
and we never have the intended illusion that we are watching real 
people living through a crisis in their lives; the black and white 
of the printed page seems to leave no room for the grey half-tones 
of reality, and Mr. Wolfit’s sturdily theatrical production, though it 
has its virtues, accentuates a tendency towards over-simplification. 

The acting is vigorous. Mr. Wolfit’s personality has about it a 
certain inner robustness which fits awkwardly into the character 
of Swift, but he gives a compelling performance. Miss Rosalind 
Iden manages the frigid tenderness of Stella very well ; Miss Patricia 
Jessel rides the tempest of Vanessa’s passions with accomplishment 
and Dame Irene Vanbrugh appears all too briefly as Mrs. Rebecca 
Dingley. The play is being presented for a limited season of four 


weeks. PETER FLEMING. 
THE CINEMA 


“Rope.” (Carlton.}——“ The Small Voice.” 

Timberlane.”” (Empire.) 
Rope is the first film to be made employing the new “ ten-minute- 
take” technique, the first film to run exactly to the action’s time 
and the first modern film, so the producers think, without a musical 
background. It is also the first Hitchcock film in Technicolor and 
the first film to show us a coloured Mr. James Stewart. With so 
many firsts to its credit, Rope might be expected to have taken a 
cinematograph degree ; but in point of fact, though it is above 
the average for thrillers, the main interest lies in its technical novelty. 
Mr. Patrick Hamilton’s macabre story of how two young men kill 
another for the fun of the thing, put him in a chest and then invite 
his relatives to dine off it, lends itself perfectly to the new treatment, 
for the action takes place in a flat, and there are no time lapses. 
The murder, the meal and the discovery of the crime fill an hour and 
a half, and I must say there is something very satisfactory about 
this continuity, although admittedly it denies the screen its sole 
advantage over the theatre. 

For this revolutionary venture Mr. Hitchcock has assembled actors 
with a knowledge of the theatre, for it was necessary for them to 
learn and remember dialogue lasting ten minutes rather than two, 
a feat of endurance which apparently is beyond the compass of the 
average film actor. Apart from Mr. Stewart, he has called upon 
Messrs. John Dall, Farley Granger and Sir Cedric Hardwicke, and 
the Misses Constance Collier, Joan Chandler and Edith Evanson, 
and I cannot help feeling that these offspring of the legitimate stage 
must have delighted in the opportunity afforded them of interpreting 
their parts without the usual interruptions. At any rate, they are 
extremely good. Mr. Dall is particularly so as the arrogant intellectual 
who believes that superior individuals have the right to kill inferior 
enes, and his weak, charming face, his slight stammer, and his 
manifest pleasure in the morbid game he is playing are most effective. 

* * * * 

More firsts. The Small Voice is the first independent production 
to be made by Mr. Anthony Havelock-Allen, with direction by Mr. 
Fergus McDonell. These two able men have, naturally enough, 


(Plaza.)——“ Cass 


been delivered of a nice healthy child with beautifully co-ordinated 
movements and clear, well-rounded features ; but psychologically, I 
think, the babe is a trifle wobbly. 


Miss Valerie Hobson and Mr. 


James Donald are an ill-adjusted couple on the brink of divorce 
who find themselves incarcerated in their own home by three escaped 
prisoners led by Mr. Harold Keel. There are two children upstairs, 
one of whom is dying of meningitis. In order to be allowed to 
fetch or telephone for a doctor it is Mr. Donald’s object to probe 
into Mr. Keel’s armour-plated heart in the hope of there finding 
a conscience. Miss Hobson, more practical, knots sheets together 
upstairs. All this is admirably done, and eventually provides melo- 
drama of an order as English and as excellent as muffins, What 
I cannot quite understand, though, is why this alarming experience 
which lasts two days should alter fundamental conflicts of an 
unhappily married couple. It is delightful to see them reconciled, 
but their being so rings the one false note in an otherwise harmonious 
picture. Mr. Donald could not be bettered as the self-pitying play- 
wright, and Mr. Keel proves that he can act a difficult part as subtly 
as he can sing “Oklahoma” loudly. Miss Hobson, entering whole- 
heartedly into hers, looks tired, sad and positively plain, and for 
this presumably wilful subjugation of glamour she must be bound- 
lessly praised. 
7 * * 7 


Mr. Spencer Tracy has green fingers. Everything he touches 
bursts into life. As Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s judge, Cass Timberlane, 
who marries someone from the wrong side of the tracks and whose 
placid soul becomes a battle-field for love and duty, he is never less 
than perfect. In this over-long, but to my mind never tedious, film, 
he holds the torch of Thespis high, and both Miss Lana Turner 
and Mr. Zachary Scott bask in its reflected light, glowing more 
warmly than usual in its effulgence. VIRGINIA GRAHAM, 


MUSIC 


THERE is plenty of time for reflection during a Wagnerian music- 
drama, and some of the less irrelevant things that occurred to my 
mind during the arider and more repetitive stretches of Siegfried 
and Tristan may possibly be worth jotting down. First of all, this 
music is the music par excellence against which contemporary music 
is still in full revolt. Great length, endless repetition for extra- 
musical reasons, the maximum richness and sweetness of orchestral 
colour and the presupposition of complete passivity (and consider- 
able intellectual sluggishness) in the spectator are fundamental 
characteristics of Wagner’s music. And their opposites—shortness, 
conciseness, multum ex parvo, astringency and clarity of orchestra- 
tion, and a demand for active intellectual co-operation from the 
audience—are still, after thirty years’ reaction, the hallmarks of 
modern music. 

I, personally, am not capable of active and intelligent listening 
from six to 10.30: and irritation probably prompted my second 
reflection—that it is Wagner’s once-vaunted dramatic method, not 
his music per se, that offends the modern listener. What humbler 
writer of operas would ever make his characters talk so much and 
do so little? Wotan’s interminable reflections on his apparently 
hopeless predicaments, Isolde’s harping on her old grievances, the 
fantastic pseudo-philosophy of the love duet and Mark’s Outline 
of a Philosophy for Cuckolds—these are quite simply bad stagecraft. 
Wagner believed that his music could make them dramatically 
palatable, and he goes as near as any man could to persuading us 
that they are ; but the fact remains that gross, unutterable boredom 
descends on the modern listener (one had only to observe one’s 
neighbours) for long stretches of repetitive narrative and theorising. 
We are not even intrigued by the ingenious crossword-puzzle 
technique of the Leitmotiv, having lost or never bothered to acquire 
the key or crib; and it was, I suspect, this musico-literary game 
which provided the first generations of Wagnerian enthusiasts with 
quiet employment while the characters on the stage elaborate their 
grievances or genealogies and ask each other three riddles apiece. 
The beauty and strength of the music (and its extraordinary aptitude 
for Wagner’s deplorable purposes) remain, of course, quite unaffected 
by the passing of time and revolutions in taste. But so, too, does 
the music of the operas of Lully, Handel and Rameau ; only we can 
no longer sit through those operas. We undoubtedly miss much 
beautiful music well worth performing. Will the same fate overtake 
the music-dramas of Wagner or are the plums so good that we shall 
continue to wade through the suet to enjoy them ? 

Covent Garden’s productions were both good. Peter Klein was a 
magnificent Mime, a rea] dwarf and a singer of fine precision and 
dramatic taste. Hans Hotter’s Wotan makes no concessions 10 
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modern taste ; he is a blustering bore who sings with the right over- 
emphasis and that peculiarly German form of emotional rhetoric 
which suits the part perfectly. Set Svanholm made a vigorous and 
youthful Siegfried, often heroic but never really tender, so that he 
excelled at forging Nothung rather than in speculating about his 
dead mother. This lack of warmth marred his Tristan, though his 
voice was well balanced with that of Isolde (Astrid Varnay), who 
brought out the soured and tortured character of Isolde in Act I 
with great skill and gave a consistent dramatic interpretation of the 
part throughout. Her voice is rich and full enough, and she uses it 
with genuine dramatic feeling ; her only serious fault is a tendency 
to wobble, particularly noticeable in softer and more lyrical passages. 
* 7 7 

A new quartet for clarinet, violin, viola and violoncello by Alan 
Rawsthorne was played at the London Contemporary Music Centre’s 
concert on November gth, and proved an interesting, intensely 
dramatic work, rather sardonic in general character but bearing, even 
at a first hearing, the unmistakable note of authority. Here, beyond 
question, is a musical individuality who knows exactly what he wishes 
to say and has discovered a beautiful and significant way of saying 
“a Martin Cooper. 


ART 

ANNA MAYERSON’s conceptual improvisations at the Hanover Gallery 
owe more than a little to Paul Klee—in their mobility, their orches- 
tration of colour, their linear arabesques and conceits. At times I 
fancied I caught echoes of Sutherland in a little explosion of yellow 
or a black tangle. And then again it seemed as though those children 
at play were suspending the natural laws as effortlessly as Chagall’s 
lovers. Miss Mayerson obeys no rules. Her titles—Birth of the 
Dragon, Between the Moon and the Rose—are to be taken as glosses 
rather than descriptions, Peter Barker-Mill shows cheery and rather 
repetitive pastels of Cap Breton, Brighton and Biscay at the same 
gallery. 

* . * * 

The London Gallery has opened two more rooms, Within, the 
way of orthodox surrealism is pursued with all the devotion proper 
to a Nonconformist sect at its temple. Among the exhibitors this 
month are two Australian artists. One, James Gleeson, plays all 
the tricks with all the fetiches, and packs in good disintegration-value 
for money. Many passages of his oils are delicately handled—a posy 
of flowers, a drapery—but his decorative ability seems to me to 
emerge more happily in some of his drawings. Robert Klippel shows 
a number of three-dimensional pleasantries (could they have been 
made out of knitting-needles ?) which suggest models of crystalloid 
or molecular structures, or perhaps solid versions of some of Picasso’s 
blotting-paper doodles. These are gay and by no means unpleasant. 

There are first one-man shows by Cawthra Mulock and John 
Pemberton, and upstairs may be seen drawings and paintings by 
Lucian Freud, grouped around one of his most impressive and most 
terrifying portraits. These are first-rate examples of one of the most 
individual talents working in Great Britain. 

* * ” * 

At the Leicester Galleries are paintings by Paul Maitland, a friend 
of Sickert, who died in 1909. I must admit that before I saw these 
I knew neither Maitland’s name nor his work. Now, however, I 
know why Sickert said of him that he was a born painter. All these 
pictures are small, sometimes tiny, but how characteristic of their 
age and their subject are those of Kensington Gardens and the river 
at Chelsea, and how exquisite the half-dozen best! Also to be seen 
ixere are some bright, rather theatrical and nursery-like, compositions 
by Barbara Gilligan. M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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One of the large “murmurations of stares,” probably more numerous 
this year than usual, was flying mear the sea by Clacton when they 
became aware of a kestrel hovering overhead. At once, by one of those 
sudden concerted movements that mark their winter manoeuvres, they 
bunched together, some 300 or so, into a serried ball with a clearly 
definite edge, and in this figure flew on for several minutes, till the 
kestrel drifted away, when the black ball at once broke up into the 
usual loose formation. The observer of the incident suggests that such 
co-operative response must be achieved by some other faculty than what 
we call instinct. The “instantaneousness of movement” in flocks of 
linnets, finches, as well as starlings, was much studied by Edmund 
Selous, and he came very near to explaining it by the dangerous solution 
of a sixth sense. It does not take us much farther, and shows a flagrant 
contempt for what the schoolmen called “Occam’s razor.” 


Good Birds and Bad 

The kestrel has recently earned good conduct marks in an assessment 
of the value of birds to human economy. It does not, I think, take 
other birds on the wing, in the manner preferred by the peregrine and 
indeed the sparrow hawk, and it is principally a mouser, like that much 
more successful flesh-eating bird, the barn owl, which comes very nearly, 
perhaps quite, at the top of benefactors. Even the cat is no rival as a 
successful hunter of mice and rats. Once again the unfortunate pigeon 
is put at the other extremity as the worst of enemies. Someone counted 
160 peas in one bird’s crop, and even that is nothing to the amount of 
green leaves that it can consume. I once shot one that broke its crop 
on falling, and the ground was littered with enough sprouts to make a 
good dish. On the whole, carnivorous creatures do us much less harm 
than the vegetarians ; witness mouse as well as pigeon. Of the carnivores, 
the very worst, in my opinion, is the carrion crow, and it is numerous 
in suburb as in the country. 


Vulpine Economy 

Since that savage but interesting animal the fox is presently to be the 
cause of much barking in the House of Commons, it is not out of place 
to consider the economy, not to say the ecology, of such ferae naturae. 
I have been hearing a good deal lately about the sins or crimes of the 
fox and its punishments. It is a curse in the hilly districts of the West. 
A good many thousand have been shot in the Welsh hills and not a few 
poisoned in the Fells of Cumberland and Westmorland. The reason of 
such slaughter is, of course, that foxes kill large numbers of lambs, and 
realising, with their habitual cunning, that a ewe finds it more difficult 
to protect two babes than one, they usually attack a twin. Triste lupus 
stabulis. Now, with regard to shooting, a good many escape wounded ; 
and it is a known fact that the maimed animals, which cannot catch 
rats or rabbits, are the worst enemies to poultry. As to poison, “ they 
love not poison who do poison need” ; and dogs, as well as foxes, suffer. 
The last animal that I found myself in that abominable instrument the 
steel-toothed trap was a fox, and the trap was set at the mouth of the 
earth. The ideal is a small company of foxes. Rats are their favourite 
food, and no naturalist would like to see them exterminated. How that 
ideal is to be maintained, who shall say ? In the plains, including “ the 
Shires ” proudly so-called, the balance is pretty well kept. In the hills 
and fells it is probably necessary to use various means of destruction, 
and we must face the fact that destruction is impossible without some 
cruelty. 


Playing Birds 

Complaints of the more or less new game of the tits continue to arrive, 
especially, as before, from Cornwall. One Cornish observer—aged ten— 
describes how after removing milk-lids they seized the red label of a 
parcel and threw the bits in the air. Here is more evidence that birds, 
like many mammals, especially bears, like a game, and perform various 
antics—like swallows with floating feathers and wagtails with dogs— 
merely for the fun of the thing. 


In the Garden 

To plant now or to wait? That is the present question in regard to 
such crops as broad beans, even peas and many annual flowers. I should 
have expected that the popularity of cloches, which still increases, would 
have encouraged autumn sowing; but, on the whole, it is perhaps the 
other way for the reason that the cloche makes very early sowing safe, 
and these early crops come to fruition as soon as those sown, with greater 
risk, in the late autumn. A shrub that has done peculiarly well with 
me this year is the Stranvoesia ; the berries are very red and numerous. 
and the leaves still fresh and green with just an occasional dash of 
autumnal colour. It is the hardiest of shrubs. W. Beach THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO 


THE CHOICE IN CHINA 

$ir,—All of us who share Colin McDonald’s love of Chinese China will 
join with him in lamenting the tragic choice that now faces non-political 
Chinese. But is it enough to class the Chinese Communists along with 
their opponents, and to parallel the “corruption of the Kuomintang - 
with “ the aridities of Communism”? Above all, is it fair to suggest that, 
apart from “ paid agents” (why are our opponents always written off for 
paying their propagandists, I wonder?), “if the Communist armies 
were disbanded tomorrow, Communism would cease to exist in China”? 
Chinese Communism built up its military strength from its guerrillas. No 
guerrilla movement can succeed, as the Communists’ has done, without 
depending for its recruitment, the secrecy of its movements, and the success 
of its intelligence system upon the active support of the country people. 
Like the Japanese before them, the Nationalist troops have been bottled 
up in garrisons along the main lines of communication, whilst the writ 
of the guerrillas runs through the surrounding countryside. Unlike the 
Japanese, Nationalist forces have been steadily depleted whilst a stream 
of deserters flowed, always in the same direction, across to the ranks of 
the Communists. 

Perhaps it is the “less obvious ” help of the Russians which has decided 
matters. Russia has allowed the Chinese Communists access to those 
parts of Chinese territory to which the Americans did not succeed in 
transporting the troops of the Chinese Nationalists. During the two years 
following V.J. day, America shipped a greater volume of military supplies 
to the Nationalists than had been given to the whole of free China during 
tight years of war with Japan. During the same period, with American 
and British connivance, between 97 and 98 per cent. of U.N.R.R.A.’s 
economic aid went to the 50 per cent. of war-damaged China held by the 
Generalissimo, whilst the Communists’ share had to be pushed through at 
times under the fire of American bombers in Nationalist service. Is it any 
wonder that “the Chinese, when roused, are instinctively anti-foreign ”? 
But it will be observed that the foreigners whose reputations have suffered 
in Chinese eyes are in the main not Russians, but Americans and British. 

What is it that lies behind the successful Communist call to arms in 
China? I think most of those who have lived and worked in the ordinary 
Chinese countryside would be agreed on two things which distinguish 
the Communists from their opponents: the first is that the Communists 
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have administered cleanly and contributed a self-sacrificing altruism to 
their work for which there are few parallels in Nationalist territory; the 
second is that, unlike the Nationalists, they have taken pains to delegate 
responsibility and to provide the conditions which prompt Chinese 
farmers and craftsmen to raise their living standards and run their village 
communities for themselves. Any Government which achieves that in 
China will leave its mark, 

But Colin McDonald speeds past mere “agrarian reform,” and refers 
instead to “the cruelties perpetrated on foreign missionaries.” Such 
atrocities, if they still happen, are not always without provocation. I 
remember one bishop who openly boasted that he had passed on informa- 
tion to the local Nationalist commander about the military dispositions of 
the Communists when they allowed him to visit his flock in their terri- 
tory. Am extreme case perhaps? But what is the likely reaction of the 
Chinese peasant to foreigners who feel it incumbent upon them to stay on 
cordial social terms with avaricious and corrupt local administrators yet 
do not scruple to denounce their Communist opponents whenever the 
opportunity offers? We foreigners see the picture in a different light, of 
course, but it is not easy for the Chinese Communists to share our 
tolerance. And yet there is increasing evidence that they are eager to have 
foreign missionaries and relief workers helping them—provided they are 
prepared to do so 2s neutrals. 

What then are we left with? “The important thing today is that the 
Chinese Communists are Communists. Their success or failure means 
loss or gain for Moscow.” In other words, we must oppose these 
“agrarian reformers” and uphold “the corruption of the Kuomintang” 
—because the Chinese Communists are on the wrong side of the iron 
curtain. Who put them there, I wonder? Colin McDonald suggests 
that we and America are “ serving the cause of Western freedom” by 
aiding the Nanking Government. In China there is only one group which 
serves freedom—the scattered students and teachers whom the persecution 
and butchery of the Generalissimo’s régime are driving steadily into the 
arms of the Communists, 

The salvation of China, as Colin McDonald so rightly emphasises, 
depends on the working of “the slow certain spell ” of Chinese modera- 
tion on the “ survivors of either warring faction.” With the Nationalists 
that spell has yet to work. But with the Communists it has long been 
operating. They have changed out of all resemblance to the missionary- 
eating bandits whom he apparently remembers. Our “ doctrinaire” 
support of the Nationalists will only force the Communists—and the 
Chinese liberals with them—into yet more violent opposition to the West. 
But we retain the opportunity to accelerate the moderating process within 
the Communist régime. We can start by giving a decent recognition to 
its undoubted achievements, and go on by giving an active support to the 
Chinese liberal opposition which up to now we have so much neglected. 
But whatever else we do, let us not try to support “corruption ” in the 
name of “Western freedom ”!—Yours faithfully, Tony GIBSON. 

44 Mecklenburgh Square, W.C.1. 


JOURNALISTS’ ORGANS 


Sir,—Mr. Reginald A. Smith’s criticisms of the Institute of Journalists 
cannot be allowed to pass unchallenged. I should be sorry to aggravate 
in any way the Institute versus Union warfare which has gone on, with 
few brief intermissions, since a group of members seceded from the 
Institute and founded the National Union of Journalists forty-one years 
ago, but may I be allowed to remind your readers that journalists, of all 
people, would not have continued to support the Institute during four 
decades, in face of strenuous opposition by the Union, if it had achieved 
nothing and rendered no service. In respect of professional education 
and ethics (which Mr. Smith mentions particularly) the Institute’s record 
is not at all inferior to that of the Union; and some would claim that it 
is superior. In economic matters it was handicapped for the whole of 
the inter-war years because the proprietorial organisations made salaries 
agreements exclusively with the Union, an injustice which was not 
rectified until the 1940s. Mr. Smith’s implication that the Institute 
admits “owners and directors of newspapers,” while the Union does not, 
means, in practice, that the Institute does not take a Marxist view of 
professional success. Most of the so-called “ proprietorial” members 
of the Institute are journalists who have become editors and have been 
given, ex officio, directorships of their newspapers. A few veterans sur- 
vive from the days when the editor of a provincial newspaper might be 
its owner. All told, these “ proprietorial” members do not amount to 
more than 5 per cent. of the membership, and such persons are excluded 
from all discussion of salaries and working conditions. 

The majority of the members of the Institute, like Janus, do not care 
for the idea of a journalistic organisation being affiliated to a political 
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body like the T.U.C. Mr. Smith says the T.U.C. is a “respectable 
body,” and I concur. The point at issue is whether journalists, who are 
handling information which is indispensable to right judgement of 
political and public affairs, should be conscribed into one organisation 
allied to a political party. Is it really necessary to produce proof that the 
T.U.C. is an integral part of the Socialist movement? History shows 
that the T.U.C. gave birth to the Labour Party by a resolution in 1899 ; 
that the T.U.C. is a component (with the Labour Party and the 
Co-operative Union) of the National Council of Labour ; that it has the 
nationalisation of land, mines and services among its constitutional objects ; 
and, I am given to understand, the T.U.C.’s visa is essential to the 
effiliation of any trade union to the Labour Party. These are the political 
facts which constitute a stumbling-block te the unity of the journalistic 
profession, and it is folly to ignore them, as Mr. Smith appears to do.— 
Yours faithfully, FRANK WHITAKER. 
73 Albemarle Road, Beckenham, Kent. 


THE MIRACLE OF MR. TRUMAN 


Sir,—Let us be careful about the American election. Some of the 
inferences drawn are rather wild. Our Conservatives and Labour 
people alike, ignoring the figures, are finding lessons which have little 
or no relevance to British conditions. The stunning effect of the event 
is due chiefly to two factors: the President’s astonishing single-handed 
achievement, and the emphasis and unanimity of the false forecasts. 
The victory, although complete, had no margin to spare. The Duke’s 
well-known remark about Waterloo applies here. 

Mr. Edward Montgomery refers to “a _ decisive plurality of 
2.500,000.” This is the smallest popular majority since Wilson’s in 
1916, and it can be explained in part by the abortive third party. The 
writer of a letter to the New York Times says, quaintly, that “ Wallace 
won the election.”” The statement is not so ludicrous as it may sound, 
since some millions of Wallace’s followers, or sympathisers, either voted 
for Truman or else stayed away. The distribution of a few hundred 
thousand votes in the huge total of 47,000,000 could have made all the 
difference in the Electoral College. 

One very important indication would seem to have been overlooked. 
Within the past thirty years four presidential contests and four British 
elections have furnished support for the view that a moultitudinous 
electorate moves in the mass, voting usually against a party or leader. 
The main figures in the American poll (roughly 23 against 21 millions) 
prove that in the country having the largest electorate voting freely, a 
tolerable balance can still be attained.—Faithfully yours, 

Whiteleaf, Princes Risborough. S. K. RATCLIFFE. 


HOW NOW, MR. GORER? 


Sir,—Possibly it was desirable to devote two columns of The Spectator 
to celebrating the downfall of the public opinion poll-takers, Gallup 
and Roper. But is Mr. Gorer the right man to do it? In the foreword 
to his recently published book, The Americans, he writes: “I have 
gained a great deal of information from a systematic survey of the 
admirable public opinion polls carried out by Mr. Elmo Roper for 
Fortune over the last ten years. I have not wanted to fill the text with 
statistical tables and therefore have made few quotations directly from 
this source ; but a great number of the statements in this book could be 
given statistical verification by reference to these Fortune polls.” 

Therefore when he says in The Spectator that “the discrediting of 
public opinion polls is likely to have an altogether salutary effect on 
contemporary social science” may we expect it to have a salutary effect 
on Mr. Gorer as well? When he wrote his book apparently the claim 
that his statements agreed with the findings of Dr. Roper was an im- 
portant recommendation. Are we now to assume that in so far as they do 
they are wrong? Or that Dr. Roper (and Dr. Gallup), like many 
unfortunates before them, were all right until they .proved to be all 
wrong? If Mr. Gorer thinks consistency is an important qualification 
for a person who claims to be a social scientist he should explain why 
he was so impressed by public-opinion polls but now finds that he was 
mistaken. In other words he should confess his own fallibility as well 
as celebrate that of Drs. Gallup and Roper.—Yours faithfully. 

W. E. StTy.er. 
Black Hill, High Lea Road, New Mills, nr. Stockport. 


GLOOM ABOUT BOOKS 


Sir,—There may be some reason for despondency over the sale of fiction, 
children’s books and poetry, though even that is apt to be exaggerated. 
But the demand for books of many other types is greater than ever before, 
and this is not surprising in view of the fact that, in relation to the cost 
of their production, they represent such astonishing value. Published 
prices depend largely upon the size of the edition ; that is, the number 
of copies the publisher can feel reasonably confident of selling, so that, 
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were there any drop in sales, published prices would have to be most 
substantially increased. Already, as many are finding, they leave no 
margin for two most expensive items—* publishing fallibility,” that is, the 
cost of some proportion of publishing failures, and “ manufacturing falli- 
bility,” that is, the cost of over-supplies, which may occur even with 
successful books. 

As Bertrand Russell’s work was mentioned by your correspondent, it 
may interest your readers to know that over fifty thousand copies of the 
English edition of his History of Western Philosophy have already been 
sold at a guinea, and a further reprint of twenty-three thousand is 
nearing completion. And his much more difficult book, Human Know- 
ledge : Its Scope and Limits (just published), is rapidly becoming a best 
seller.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., STANLEY UNWIN. 

40 Museum Street, W.C.1. 


WILFRID MEYNELL 


S1r,—I was late in seeing The Spectator of October 29th, with its informed 
and kind reference to my father, the late Wilfrid Meynell, and its not 
quite accurate, and so overkind, reference to me. It is the fact that I 
advise the Stationery Office about some of their printing; it is not the 
fact that I redesigned the Telephone Directory covers. This was done, 
excellently, by my friend Mr. Leonard Beaumont, F.S.I.A.—Yours, &c., 
52 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1. FRANCIS MEYNELL. 


WHAT IS DUTCH LIKE? 


Smr,—In a Dutch performance of Hamlet “I am thy father’s ghost” 

is reputed to sound—“ Ich bin dein Papa’s Spook.” In such circum. 

stances respect for the language inevitably suffers.—Yours faithfully, 
c/o British Forces Network, Hamburg, B.A.O.R. 3. G. GRIFFITH. 


THE ART OF REX WHISTLER 


S1r,—In his kindly review of my book, Rex Whistler: His Life and His 
Drawings, Mr. Derek Hill regrets that my brother’s mural paintings 
were not represented. I must explain that I was invited by my 
publisher to produce a book of his drawings, and thereby to represent 
them more fully than would be possible in a book of wider scope. 
I tried to convey this in the title I chose. I am hoping to reproduce 
a large number of his paintings in the “more comprehensive book” 
desired by Mr. Hill, which I am now preparing.—Yours truly, 
Halsdon, Dolton, N. Devon. LAURENCE WHISTLER. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Modest Proposal 


Notes Towards the Definition of Culture. By T. S. Eliot. 
and Faber. 10s. 6d.) 

One cannot help feeling somewhat presumptuous in reviewing a 
book of Mr. Eliot’s ; it is only right that a certain piety should enter 
into one’s attitude to a writer to whom we all owe so much gratitude 
and respect. Not that this implies agreement with his opinions ; 
one of the most curious aspects of Mr. Eliot’s literary career is that 
he has influenced most those who agree with him least. He com- 
mands the veneration and affection of thousands to whom his 
beliefs appear at best paradoxical and at worst pernicious ; in return, 
he is officially crowned by those to whom his poetry seems unintel- 
ligible and perverse. I am not sure that Mr. Eliot may not derive 
some pleasure from this situation ; always profoundly serious, he is 
also more than a little sly, and even in his most forthright utterances 
remains a master of the conditional mood. 

And this is most of all because he is a master of words, patiently 
explaining their meaning and significance, their interrelations, their 
historical context, their associations, the conditions under which 
they are relevant ; for him words are signs of the progress or decay 
of a universe, and for that reason he handles them with care and 
respect and, always, with reservations which in him are the truest 
marks of his genius. In this book he remains the same as we have 
come to know him, with so much pleasure, over so many years ; 
still profoundly concerned with the spiritual issues of our time, still 
attacking our prejudices in the most restrained of prose, still con- 
vinced that religion, while it enjoins us to despair, also offers us 
our only hope, still strong in the faith that in gathering darkness 
light can be found in the definition of a word. Whatever one may 
think of these beliefs, the strongest impression he makes is that he 
himself, by his writings and what he reveals, is one of the most active 
and powerful factors in the situation on which he comments. One 
cannot wholly feel that the Age of Reason is dead while Mr. Russell 
continues to analyse the human mind ; so one cannot quite despair 
of the unity of European culture while Mr. Eliot still lives and writes. 
I would advise anyone reading this book to begin with the appendix, 
which contains the text of three short broadcast talks to Germany 
delivered in 1946 ; nothing, to my mind, could offer a better illustra- 
tion and example of that European community of culture which 
Mr. Eliot is so anxious to preserve. 

In this book Mr, Eliot is concerned to discuss the conditions on 
which that culture depends. Discuss is here the operative word. 
For one feels throughout that Mr. Eliot does not hope to reach a 
conclusion. He wishes merely to put forward certain tentative sug- 
gestions, which may require modification here or there, which one 
may accept or reject, but which Mr. Eliot asks us gravely and 
politely at least to consider seriously. Yet behind the urbanity, the 
modesty, the mere good manners of Mr. Eliot’s exposition, one 
cannot mistake the force and significance of what he has to say, or 
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ignore that it constitutes a fundamental attack on most of our 
assumptions on the subject of culture. 

Mr. Eliot does not quite reach for his revolver. Rather he employs, 
primly, some instrument like a needle or a bodkin, of his own 
manufacture, with which he pricks a number of balloons so gently 
that one hardly hears the explosions. He reminds us that culture 
is not the possession of a class or a group, but of a whole society ; 
and yet that its preservation may depend on the continuance of a 
class system, and that a “ classless society ” may be precisely a society 
in which culture has ceased to exist. He suggests, or rather asserts, 
that culture and religion have a common root, and that if one decays 
the other may die too. At least, he maintains that culture is 
dependent on religion. I am not sure whether the proposition is 
meant to be reversible. It might be more interesting if it were. 
He reminds us also that culture is not homogeneous, like bread ; it is 
much more like a Christmas cake, with stratifications, almond paste, 
icing and what not. It includes, and should include if it is to maintain 
itself in a state of health, sub-cultures, subsidiary cultures, localised 
forms, and its density and content may vary with different strata of 
society. Like the subconscious, and for the same reasons, nine- 
tenths of it is below water. And these various modes of culture 
mutually repel and attract one another, and indeed the process of 
attraction and repulsion may be precisely what enriches, vivifies 
and fertilises. At least, Mr. Eliot suggests, so delicate, complex and 
beautiful a structure may not be susceptible to control and direction, 
unless exercised by the most skilled and loving hands. Plants, flowers, 
historical growths cannot be manipulated to choice ; unless, of eourse, 
one accepts the heresy of Lysenko. And lastly Mr. Eliot tells us 
that perhaps culture cannot be transmitted by artificial means, and 
that for this purpose all the efforts of our educationalists, 
U.N.E.S.C.O., British Councils and what not, however admirable 
in their way, may be of less value than so decayed an institution as 
the family. It may even be that culture is not assimilable by 
each and all in the same degree, that it is not desirable it should 
be, and it may be destroyed in becoming so. 

There is nothing revolutionary or even original in such views ; 
I am sure Mr. Eliot would hate them to be thought so. And yet 
they contradict all our popular assumptions on the subject of culture, 
and are monstrously heretical according to the principles which 
underlie our system of education. One is grateful that, as such, 
they should be stated as modestly and persuasively as they are here, 
for at least they may induce some people to believe that a radical 
reconsideration of values is required. Mr. Eliot does not hope for 
more. “My enquiry . . . has been directed on the meaning of 
the word culture ; so that everyone should at least pause to examine 
what this word means to him, and what it means to him in each 
particular context before using it. Even this modest aspiration might, 
if realised, have consequences in the policy and conduct of our 
‘cultural’ enterprises.” 

Perhaps one example may show how essential this reconsideration 
is. An ancient college of the University of Oxford recently abolished 
the admirable institution of dining in Hall, substituting for it a 
cafeteria system, on the ground that undergraduates should live as 
much as possible under the same conditions as they were likely to 
meet before and after they came to Oxford. If one seriously con- 
siders the assumptions which underlie such a change, and the reasons 
given for it, one will realise how imperative it is that our official 
guardians of culture should be persuaded to ,think again. 

Goronwy REES. 


Mr. Cordell Hull 


The Memoirs of Cordell Hull. (Hodder and Stoughton. 50s.) 


CorDELL HULL, who has been described as “the good grey Secre- 
tary,” has written a good grey book. His memoirs, which cover both 
his career until he was appointed Secretary of State by President 
Roosevelt in March, 1933, and the eleven years cf office until he 
resigned in November, 1944, are interesting without being exciting. 
Strange to say, they will be of more value to those who wish to see 
how the intricate machinery of the American form of government 
functions than to those who may hope to find in these pages an 
important contribution to the history of international affairs, because, 
although Hull was an excellent politician, he does not seem to have 
been a great statesman. 

Hull was born in 1871 in the Cumberland mountains of Tennessee 
in a small log cabin rented by his father who was so poor that he 
could not even afford to buy glass for the windows. But he had a 
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BRITISH PAMPHLETEERS VOL. 1 
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OBSERVER PROFILES 
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passion for education, and made every sacrifice to give his sons a 
thorough schooling. Cordell was sent to Celina, where a remarkable 
young teacher taught him English, Latin and Greek, and then he 
studied at schools in Kentucky and Ohio. When he was nineteen 
he began to read law in Nashville, Tenn., and, although too young to 
vote, he was elected chairman of the Democratic County Executive 
Committee. Thus began his life-long career as a practical politician, 
a career founded on the belief that “it was wiser to keep in with 
the party in its organised capacity,” because “one can get nowhere 
outside an organised political party.” When he came of age Hull was 
elected a member of the State Jegislature, and then, after brief service 
as a captain in the Spanish-American War (1898), he was appointed 
a judge. In 1906 he was elected to Congress after a very close contest. 


When Hull came to Washington in 1907 he decided to specialise 
in revenue, tariff and taxation matters, as few of the Congressmen 
took these subjects seriously. This proved to be his introduction to 
foreign affairs because he studied the various European systems, 
especially that of Great Britain, With the election of Woodrow Wilson 
in 1912, Hull became one of the leading members of the House of 
Representatives, and began his crusade against high tariffs and other 
trade barriers which, in his belief, led to war. In 1920 Hull lost 
his seat in the anti-Wilson tidal wave, but he was re-elected in 1922. 
The next eight years were uneventful except for three years as 
chairman of the Democratic National Committee, and then in 1930 he 
was elected to the Senate where he expected to spend the rest of his 
political life. But with the election of Franklin Roosevelt in 1932 a 
new and totally unexpected career began. In January, 1933, Roosevelt 
offered Hull, who “ was really almost thunder-struck,” the Secretary- 
ship of State. 


When Hull took office in March, 1933, the world was in financial 
chaos, but great hopes were being placed on the Economic Con- 
ference which was shortly to be held in London. Hull and his 
delegation sailed in June full of optimism; he had planned to 
negotiate trade agreements, but at the last moment he received 
messages that new legislation would impose quotas. Here there 
was a fatal conflict between the American domestic policy of restric- 
tion and the foreign policy of trade expansion. Worse was to come, 
because Raymond Moley suddenly arrived in London as the Presi- 
dent’s liaison man. Although technically he was an assistant 
Secretary of State, he acted as if he had independent authority to 
negotiate an agreement to stabilise currencies. Hull decided to 
“give him all the rope he might want and see how long he would 
last in that London situation.” When the other Governments were 
prepared to sign the agreement, a telegram came from the President 
rejecting it, and the conference ended in failure. 

The London conference illustrates the odd relationship which 
existed between the President and his Secretary of State. Not 
infrequently the President appointed special envoys who reported 
directly to him and not to the State Department. Some of the 
ambassadors wrote and telephoned to the President; thus Bullitt 
in Paris rang up the President, and not the State Department, to 
announce that war had been declared in 1939, and in 1940, when 
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The Bismarck Episode 


An epic as breathtakingly exciting as the most thrilling mystery 
story! Here for the first time is the amazing tale, based on eye- 
witness accounts, of the chase and sinking of the German battleship 
Bismarck. Book Society Recommendation. Jillustrated. 12/6 


Saturday Slow EMETT ot Punch 


A new selection of Emett’s inimitable railway drawings 12/6 


No Ordinary Cheyney PETER CHEYNEY 


A surprise miscellany, with many first-rate Cheyney stories. 9/6 
The Silver Bough NEIL M. GUNN 
In his new novel, the author of The Silver Bough tells of an archaeologist’s 
strange adventures when exe avating a neolithic cairn in the Highlands. 

An exciting, intelligent story.”—Time & Tide 9/6 
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the German army was approaching Paris, he got the President's 
permission to remain there although the State Department had 
directed him to go to Bordeaux with the French Government. To 
an English reader it must seem surprising that Hull never threatened 
to resign, but under the American system a Cabinet officer may 
retain office in these circumstances because his primary duty is to 
carry out the orders of the Chief Executive. 


Nineteen hundred and thirty-four proved a more cheerful year 
for Hull as the Pan-American Congress at Montevideo proved to 
be an outstanding success. Hull persuaded the South American 
States that the U.S.A. “ good neighbour” policy was a reality, and 
that they ought to act in concert. The isolationist sentiment, which 
was steadily growing during these years, received new strength 
when Italy attacked Ethiopia in 1935. Hull argues that Mussolini 
might have been stopped if total sanctions had been applied by 
the European nations, but he was only prepared to offer a moral 
embargo on exports of oil from the United States. He does not 
seem to have realised that uncertainty concerning the American 
policy was one of the factors which led to weakness on the part 
of Great Britain and France. ‘ 


When war came in 1939 Roosevelt and Hull agreed that victory 
of the Allies was an essential interest of the United States, but it 
was not until 1941 that the incubus of the Neutrality Acts could be 
removed. When France fell Hull determined that it was important 
to maintain relations with Vichy and North Africa because pressure 
could be brought on Pétain to withstand the German demands, and 
the information sent back by American officials, especially in North 
Africa, proved of immense value. No love was lost between Hull 
and de Gaulle whose “constant insistence on political recognition 
excited so much suspicion against him.” Many chapters are devoted 
to the continually deteriorating relations with Japan which, after 
1931, seemed determined to achieve domination of Asia at whatever 
risk. American policy was to delay the conflict as long as possible 
so that maximum aid could be given to England while the United 
States was arming. The Pearl Harbour disaster remains more of a 
mystery than ever, because the navy had broken the Japanese code, 
and the State Department knew that Japan was almost certain to 
deliver an attack after November 29th ; six months previously the 
Peruvian Minister in Japan had told Ambassador Grew that he had 
information that the Japanese were planning a surprise mass attack 
on Pearl Harbour. 


American relations with Russia before 1941 were difficult, not 
because there was any real conflict between the two countries, but 
because of the attitude of the Soviet representatives. Oumansky, 
confusing rudeness with firmness, “ was insulting in his manner and 
speech, and had-an infallible faculty for antagonising those of us 
with whom he came into contact.” On the other hand, at the 
Moscow conference in 1943 Hull found Molotov “to be a quiet- 
mannered, very agreeable man.” No pages in this book make 
pleasanter reading than those in which Anglo-American relations 
during the war years are descrided—relations which “meant to a 
considerable degree relations with Winston Churchill.” He it was 
who, during the dark days of August, 1940, persuaded the President 
that Great Britain would fight to the end, and that there was no 
risk that the fifty American destroyers for which he asked would 
ever fall into Hitler’s hands. When asked to give an assurance on 
this point he wrote: “I think it is much more likely that the German 
Government will be the one to surrender or scuttle its fleet or what 
is left of it. In this, as you are aware, they already have some 
practice.” ‘a 

There is one startling paragraph in this book which I have left 
for final comment. On p. 662 Hull writes: “An earlier cable [i.e., 
before August 24th, 1939] from Kennedy in London reported a con- 
versation with Sir Horace Wilson of the British Foreign Office. 
Wilson told Kennedy he saw no way to escape war except for the 
Poles to express their willingness to negotiate, and that this was 
where pressure should be applied. The British, however, he said, 
were not in a position to apply such pressure strongly, but if any- 
thing were to be done it must be at once, because Chamberlain 
thought the attack was fairly close. Neither the President nor I 
felt any disposition to bring any pressure to bear on Poland.” It is 
unfortunate that this dispatch has not been reproduced in full, 
because the suggestion seems to be that the British wished Poland 
to capitulate to Hitler, but hesitated to say so. If this is what 
Kennedy meant in his cable, it is probable that he, in his anxiety 
to avoid war, may have misunderstood what Wilson said to him, 
because there is no other evidence that Chamberlain was prepared 
to sacrifice Poland for the sake of peice, A, L. Goopmart. 
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A selection of new titles 


THE LASTING VICTORIES 

“The real and lasting victories are those of pesce ” wrote Emerson, and 
this book is the story of some of those victories told by the people who 
fought for them. Includes chapters by Admiral Mountevans, Malcolm 
Campbell, Col. P. T. Etherton, and many others. 64 pages of photographs. 
An ideal gift. 12s. 6d. net 


A LIFE’S THRILLS Albert B. Lloyd 


Archdeacon Lloyd, who was one of the foremost missionaries of the 
C.M.S., tells of a lifetime of missionary work in Africa. 6s. 6d. net 


THE OPEN AIR Richard Jefferies 
The fourth volume in the Collector’s Edition, edited by Samuel J. Looker 
and illustrated by Agnes Miller Parker's exquisite woodcuts. In the 
twenty-one essays included in this book, Jefferies once again passed on to 
us much of his own vivid and imaginative insight. 10s. 6d. net 


RICHARD JEFFERIES’ LONDON 
Reprint of a collection of essays on London and its environs selected by 
Samuel J. Looker who writes an Introduction. Illustrated by E. E. Briscoe. 
8s. 6d. net 
For Children 


THE BRYDONS GO CAMPING Kathleen Fidler 


The Brydons can be relied upon for plenty of thrills and laughs, and of 
course their camping trip did not go according to plan. 6s. net 


MR. SIMISTER APPEARS AGAIN Kathleen Fidler 


The bogus schoolmaster turns up again—in Scotland this time—but 
fortunately, Peter, Jane, Morag and Bruce are there to foil his plans. 
“Thousands of Children’s Hour listeners have enjoyed Kathleen Fidler’s 
stories.""—John O° London's Weekly. 6s. net 
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DESERT 
JOURNEYS 


by 
Geoffrey Rawson 


An account of the three explorers 
who, in the year 1873-1874, 
simultaneously and independently 
attempted to cross the desert in- 
\ustralia. The 
records of these three men, besides 


terior of Western 


being important in the history of ex- 
ploration, are graphic and dramatic. 


With seven maps. 12s. 6d. net 
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Just Publiszed 


An Understanding 
of Architecture 
LUTYENS and GREENWOOD, FF.R.LB.A. 


** All who are interested in architecture (and everyone ought to 
be interested in what concerns us so much) will find invaluable 
aid in this book.” EDWARD SHANKS, Daily Graphic. 


Illustrated by the authors. 6s. 6d. net. 


29 November 


Farming is still a Gamble 
F. D. SMITH and BARBARA WILCOX 


Another delightful book from the authors of BACK TO THE 
COUNTRY and LIVING IN THE COUNTRY. “ Mem- 
bers of that select small company of literary farming folk, who 
give us the close-up view of the farming family and who know 
so well how to present a pen-picture of the daily round, the 
common task of the rural communities.” The Field. 6s. net. 


James Barrie 
3 & 4, Clement's Inn, Strand, W.C.2. 
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KORMENDI 


THAT ONE MISTAKE 
With great psychological penetration, Ferenc 
Kérmendi brilliantly portrays the story of an ugly 
girl and the mental turmoii of her slow realisation 
of her ugliness 10s éd 


JOSE LINS 
DE REGO 


PUREZA 
A fine human b-ok in which a delicate problem 


is investigated with depth and reality. An unusual 
first novel by a new writer 8s éd 


HUTCHINSON 
INTERNATIONAL AUTHORS LIMITED 
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The Advantages of Scholarship 


Rogier van der Weyden. By Walter Ueberwasser. (Batsford. 18s.) 
The Flemish Primitives. By Leo van Puyvelde. (Collins. £3 3s.) 
The Master of Mary of Burgundy. By Otto Paecht. (Faber & Faber. 


21s.) 
Studies in Seicento Art and Theory. By Denis Mahon. (University 
of London. £2 10s.) 


THE practice of reissuing in this country art books printed and 
prepared abroad is a departure of post-war publishing. In some 
cases reissue in translation is justified by the intrinsic interest or 
value of the book ; in others it promotes the circulation of volumes 
which are at once expensive and superfluous. The Swiss portfolio 
issued by Messrs. Batsford under the misleading title Rogier van 
der Weyden is one of these, since its seven coloured plates after three 
works by the artist in Spain and its introductory text are of uniformly 
low quality. Professor Leo van Puyvelde’s The Flemish Primitives 
is in a rather different category. Designed as a broad introduction 
to Flemish art, it contains 151 black and white and colour plates 
which provide a good general survey of the development of Flemish 
painting. But it is surely inadvisable in a volume of this class to 
illustrate details of paintings which are not shown whole. At the 
beginning of his preface Professor van Puyvelde attacks the scholars 
who have “ possessed themselves of the vast field of research which 
the art of the early Flemish painters has to offer them,” and as 
befits one guilty of this trahison des clercs he has contrived to write 
an introduction which is neither scholarly nor genuinely popular. 

“I am not decrying the merits of scholars,” continues the Pro- 
fessor. “Scholars are the most estimable people in their way.” And 
as if to prove that this at least is true, there appears a succinct and 
stimulating volume by a scholar, Dr. Otto Paecht, from which those 
interested in Flemish painting will learn incomparably more than 
from Professor van Puyvelde’s “synthesis among the various 
analytical studies.” The Master of Mary of Burgundy, the founder 
of the Ghent-Bruges school of illumination, was responsible for a 
group of manuscripts executed in the last quarter of the fifteenth 
century, which occupy a transitional place in the history of manu- 
script illumination. As with all serious analyses of style, the 
implications of Dr. Paecht’s study are wider than its apparent scope, 
and he gives a fascinating account of the stylistic innovations which 
first become apparent in this artist’s work: the employment of a 
single perspective for miniature and border, the surreptitious inser- 
tion into miniatures of still-life features which “ could find no outlet 
in contemporary monumental art,” the attempt “to characterise 
an object by painting its colour-impression on the eye, without 
giving the linear and plastic data of its material shape,” the 
impressionistic depiction of landscape, and the representation in a 
manuscript at Oxford of night scenes. 

The most recent of the valuable studies of the Warburg Institute, 
Mr. Denis Mahon’s Studies in Seicento Art and Theory, differs from 
Dr. Paecht’s volume in that it deals, not with a stage in the develop- 
ment of visual representation, but with a period of deliberate reaction 
against the natural course of style. Modern preoccupation with 
the revolutionary art of Caravaggio has been among the factors 
tending to bring into disrepute the classicising style which was so 
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highly prized by criticism in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. This classicising trend, as it is expressed in the paintings 
of Annibale Carracci, of Domenichino and, during a brief phase, of 
Guercino, forms the central subject of Mr. Mahon’s book. While 
its appeal is directed primarily to the specialist, his able recon- 
struction of the influence of contemporary art theory on this 
movement forms a significant chapter in the history of taste. 
Joun Pope-HENNEssy. 


Americana 

American Themes. By D. W. Brogan. (Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d.) 
LEAVING aside Professor Harold Laski, who has many other fish to 
fry, we may consider that Professor Brogan possesses an unrivalled 
claim to be called the doyen of British commentators on American 
politics and constitutional history—an expanding group since we 
became the beneficiaries of Lease-Lend and Marshall Aid. As 
a journalist Mr. Brogan is learned without being obscure; as an 
academician he can produce a light touch. And he is as much at 
home on Broadway as he is in Pall Mall, as familiar with the doings 
in Cambridge, Mass., as in Cambridge, Eng. His latest book 
discloses the philosopher, so to speak, in his carpet slippers. For 
this series of newspaper and magazine articles (chiefly book reviews) 
selected from his output over the last eighteen years, to which he 
now gives book form, flashes from the cinema to the Negro dilemma 
and back again. 

It requires confidence in an author to dip thus into his cuttings 
book and reprint from it, as he does, articles naked, unashamed and 
virtually unedited. Professor Brogan is an excellent historical critic, 
and his reviews of worth-while American books in fact wear pretty 
well ; but some of the lesser jeux d’esprit have an old-world look. 
For example, who cares about Al Capone or Calvin Coolidge today 
except as quaint figures characteristic of their own deplorable era ? 
And the comparison, drawn ten years ago, between British and 
American films, in which the British industry is likened to a “ flaccid 
aspidistra,” is nothing more than a reminder how far Hollywood 
has receded into banality since then. 

The best article in the book is unquestionably Professor Brogan’s 
review of J. G. Randall’s Lincoln the President, which he examines 
under the title of The Enigma of Abraham Lincoln. Professor 
Brogan points out acutely how Professor Randall, in common with 
many other American historians, is perplexed and mystified by the 
causes of the Civil War. For the North did not set out to destroy 
slavery in the slave States—Lincoln himself specifically repudiated 
any such intention—whilst most of the Southern leaders did not 
purpose permanent secession. The answer no doubt is that, as in 
other revolutionary epochs, statesmen, cautious enough themselves, 
were thrust forward by extremists on either side, once a revolutionary 
situation had been created. But, to push the argument farther back, 
what was it that created the revolutionary situation ? Professor 
Brogan argues that it was in fact the existence of slavery, the peculiar 
institution which “ sterilised Jacksonian democracy,” made Seward 
speak of an “irrepressible conflict,” and conjured up fears, not 
merely among the humanitarian public that devoured Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, but among western pioneers who felt with Lincoln that the 
American territories not yet become States should be the “ homes 
of free white people.” 

It is to be hoped that Professor Brogan will find some future 
opportunity to expound his interpretation of the Civil War at 
greater length, for in a shortish review he is suggestive but elusive. 
It is time, too, that Professor Schlesinger’s Age of Fackson, a historical 
tour de force which captivated academic America three years ago, 
was subjected to a detailed critical analysis that Professor Brogan 
could give it but has no room for here. Maurice ASHLEY. 


Maugham into Sherriff 


Quartet. By Somerset Maugham and R. C. Sherriff. (Heinemann. 
9s. 6d 
Quartet consists of four of Mr. Somerset Maugham’s short 


stories, The Facts of Life, The Alien Corn, The Kite and The 
Colonel’s Lady, plus their adaptation into screen plays by Mr. R. C. 
Sherriff. The filming of four separate stories unlinked by any central 
theme is in the nature of an experiment, and for those who are 
interested in the technique of film-making this book will prove of 
They will have the opportunity of studying the manifold 


value. 

additions and omissions, the altered endings, the extra characters, 
the new scenes, etc., deemed necessary by Mr. Sherriff to give better 
screen perspective to these tales; but for the ordinary, perhaps 
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PUPPETS IN WALES 


Warrer WiLkrnson’s puppet books have been praised 
by D. H. Lawrence, J. B. Priestley and many other 
writers and critics, and, as Richard King wrote in The 
Tatler, ‘ they form a little library of books so delightful to 
read that they are unique among volumes of travel.’ 
During the War, the puppets remained in their box, but 
in 1947 Mr. Wilkinson took them to Wales. (8/6 net.) 


PORTRAITS WITH BACKGROUNDS 


CATHERINE BarjANSKy is an artist famous for her wax 
portraits of kings, queens, musicians and statesmen. 
Her fascinating autobiography abounds in stories of 
celebrities such as D’Annunzio, Delius, &c. (12/6 net.) 


THE ENCHANTED ISLANDS 


Ainsyize & Frances Conway, a young married couple, 
lived for 4 years on a desert island off the coast of 
South America. Their book, full of adventure, courage 
and humour, is quite delightful. (Just published, 15/- net.) 


Letters to Young Churches, a modern version of 
the N.T. Epistles, is in its 3rd edition. (10/6 mez.) 





GEOFFREY BLES LTD 
52 DOUGHTY STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 

















THE CRESSET LIBRARY 


GENERAL EDITOR: JOHN HAYWARD 





7u 0 IMPORTANT NEW VOLUMES 
BARON MUNCHAUSEN, by R. E. Raspe and 


others. Edited and with an Introduction by John Carswell. 
Tilustrated by Leslie Wood. ° 





DOMINIQUE, by Eugéne Fromentin. Translated 
from the French by Sir Edward Marsh, K.C.V.O., C.B. 
RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIBTY, 

ALSO AVAILABLE 

THE PRIVATE MEMOIRS AND CONFESSIONS 
OF A JUSTIFIED SINNER, by James Hogg. With an 


Introduction by André Gide. 





UNCLE SILAS, by Sheridan Le Fanu. With an Introduction 
by Elizabeth Bowen. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE CRABBE, by His Son 


With an Introduction by L:dmund Blunden, 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE, 
by Gilbert White. :dited and with an Introduction and Notes by 


James Fisher. Illustrated by Claire Oldbam. 


Each volume 9/6 net 
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Our customers take it for granted that they will receive a 
friendly welcome whenever business brings them into the Bank, 
This attitude on the part of its staff reflects the importance 
which the Westminster Bank attaches to the establishment of 
cordial relations between its customers and itself. 1t recognises 
that nothing so greatly stimulates a full use of the Bank’s 
various facilities—a state of affairs in which there are matters 
of benefit for those on each side of the cashier’s grille . .. The 
Manager of any branch will! be glad to show you how easy it 
is to become a customer of the Westminster Bank. 
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GEOFFREY HoUSsEHOLD: Arabesque 
A fast-moving romance with a Middle Eastern setting, by 
the author of Rogue Male, etc. 10s. 6d. 
SytviA TOWNSEND WARNER: The Corner 


That Held Them 


A brilliantly imagined chronicle of life in a Benedictine 


convent in the age of Chaucer. 10s. 6d. 
Dame Una Pore-HENNEsSY: Canon Charles . 
Kingsley 
A notable biography of this enigmatic, influential figure, 
by the author of Charles Dickens. Illustrated. 18s. 


Exsrera Huxiey: The Sorcerer’s Apprentice 
‘A first-hand, expert impression of contemporary East 
Africa. The photographs alone are an education in the 
seale, beauty, squalor and complexity of the land’— 
Evening Standard. Illustrated. 18s. 


F. R. Leavis: The Great Tradition 


A study of the novels of George Eliot, Henry James and 
Conrad. *Some of the finest criticism of our time’— 
Birmingham Post. 12s. 6d. 


Perer YATES: The Burning Mask 


This new play by the author of The Assassin has as its 
central figure the great tragedian Edmund Kean. 6s. 
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unimaginative, reader, and particularly one who has not seen the 
finished film product, the originals and the adaptations must s¢em 
80 utterly apart one from the other as hardly to bear comparison. 
After all, Mr. Maugham’s stories are amongst the best in the world 
by virtue of his writing of them. Without words, patterned to his 
order and stamped with his particular brand of cynical detachment, 
without his talent for creating atmosphere, character and scene by 
juggling with words so astutely, Mr. Maugham’s stories would not 
be very important. What he best creates cannot, surely, be trans- 
lated into any other medium. Simply to seed his dialogue from its 
border of thoughtful comment makes, if not a poor film, at any rate 
poor reading. It is, of course, unjust to compare works that should 
be read with works that should be seen, and in this book Mr. Sherriff 
labours under a disadvantage. His tools, as it were, are left behind 
him, while Mr. Maugham’s are very much in evidence. 
VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


Hobbie 


My — H.: John Cam Hobhouse. By Michael Joyce. (Murray. 
Is.) 

OurTrRaGeous black and implausible white are synthetically com- 
pounded in the best of biographies, and we are thus presented with 
a dappled or grey interpretation of character which is, upon the 
whole, more convincing than any extravagance of enthusiasm or 
hostility. In every genuine biographical investigation, opinion is 
less appropriate than analysis; and one frequently has cause to 
deplore the presence of those dangerous qualities of imagination or 
fancy which can only disrupt the structure of any work that professes 
to be an honest record, whether of a life or of a series of historical 
events. That is why this admirable study of John Cam Hobhouse 
represents a welcome return to the sounder methods of biographical 
writing, for Mr. Joyce is more concerned with accuracy than he is 
with all those doubtful satisfactions of personal display which have 
so often diminished the value of popular works. His book is written 
lucidly and objectively, reinforced with a considerable amount of 
new documentation and agreeably devoid of prejudice. It has, in 
fact, the qualities upon which the greatest of English biographers 
rightly prided himself: the qualities of “an exact record.” 

Mr. Joyce has done well to remind us, in this timely volume, that 
Hobhouse was a figure by no means unimportant in his own period, 
a man who possessed, in Thackeray’s phrase, “a very winning 
simplicity of manner.” But it would be a grievous error to suppose 
that Hobhouse was a man in whom simplicity was the effluent 
indication of weakness or a sterile mind. We are too ready to think 
of him as the sentimental and adoring friend of Byron, the friend 
who somewhat obtusely betrayed his jealousy of Moore and who 
defended Byron at the cost of his own reputation for soundness of 
judgement. Amiability was perhaps the outstanding characteristic 
of Hobhouse, but it was not the amiability of a truckling and 
undependable nature. He was, to quote the Duke of Wellington, 
“a damned good fellow”; and although he never succeeded in 
overcoming a shyness of disposition, and often showed a misleading 
awkwardness of manner, he was a brave little man, who made his 
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way in the world of politics without any serious loss of principle 
and was usually welcome in the high society of his time. 

Possibly Mr. Joyce might with advantage have made more of 
the youthful excursion with Byron in 1809-10. He might also, [ 
think, have examined in greater detail the volume of assorted poems 
(the “ Miss-sell-any ” as Matthews called it) which Hobhouse pub. 
lished at Cambridge and which admirably displays the occasional 
sallies of his coy audacity. For there was always a quality of arch. 
ness in Hobhouse, frequently revealed in genuine wit and some. 
times in a sprightly aptitude of allusion. His weakness lay in a 
nebulous pomposity and a readiness to take offence. This, on one 
occasion, very nearly destroyed his friendship with Byron (“ my dear 
friend, for so I think him”) whose ill-timed, though surely not 
ill-natured, squib on “My boy Hobbie O” was most indiscreetly 
fired off by Mr. Murray. And I cannot here agree with Mr. Joyce, 
who refers to this ballad as a thing “ scurrilous ” and even “ filthy”; 
it is, at the worst, a bagatelle in questionable taste. 

So much has been said and written on the subject of Byron’s 
marriage and the ensuing catastrophe that it seems hardly just or 
generous to set in motion once again these wearisome and repulsive 
coils. But a suggestion is put forward (on page ror) that the true 
cause of the separation may have been the scandalously indecent 
behaviour of Byron. It would seem as though Hobhouse himself 
could not entirely repudiate this idea ; but the sole direct evidence 
appears to have been that of Annabella, communicated in secrecy 
to Lushington. If such an explanation is true it certainly tends to 
show that Byron’s alleged relations with Augusta were not the 
principal cause of the separation, and it also shows that we have to 
think of Byron as a savage lunatic; or at any rate, and without 
any desire to gratify a semi-scientific malignity of disposition, we 
are driven to suppose that a complete assessment of Byron cannot 
be made without some reference to the terms of psychiatry. 

Mr. Joyce very wisely makes full use of quotation, so that his 
work is a most acceptable union of biography and autobiography. 
His portrait of Hobhouse, may, therefore, be described as a vocal 
portrait, and it is the accent of Hobhouse himself which gives to 
this most enjoyable book its peculiar value. As for the long political 
history of Hobhouse, from his election to Parliament in 1820 to his 
retirement by Russell in 1851, it is the history of a temperate though 
unflinching radical, told with a sedate attention to detail worthy of 
Hobhouse himself. But he was not a man so fully revealed in 
politics as he was in the more respectable region of private life. 
It is pleasant to read, in his own words, of the trip to Margate in 
“The London Engineer” and of his delight when, sitting in his 
own carriage on a truck, he was given by the Manchester-Liverpool 
train an experience of “wonderful velocity.” After a somewhat 
ambiguous affair with “ the wife of a friend,” Hobhouse methodically 
married Lady Julia Hay when he was forty-two—chiefly, it would 
seem, as a means of escaping from hypochondria. 

A first-rate biography ; and an act of justice. 

C, E. VuLiramy. 


A Wet Knight 


The Saracen’s Head. By Osbert Lancaster. (John Murray. 8s. 6d.) 


Mr. LANCASTER is sucn a well-known humorist that whatever he 
writes or draws is sure to attract attentiog. His latest book is a 
story for children with a new type of hero; new for the 
nursery, though he has several counterparts in adult fiction. The 
blurb says that it is a story for children in their first and second 
childhoods. A part of it has already appeared in the Cornhill, so 
presumably it is intended for sophisticated children. 

William de Littlehampton, a young nobleman of the time of 
Richard Coeur de Lion, is a sensitive sissy who through the inter- 
position of an extremely partial fate (Mr. Lancaster himself pre- 
sumably) beats the strong and mighty at their own game. He feels 
about the twelfth century much as we do when we visit it in imagina- 
tion. He is frightened of boars and boarhounds, he can’t keep a 
straight lance at tilting, he hates singlestick, and his castle of Cour- 
antsdair gives him a perpetual cold. From the point of view of his 
family, and especially of his bumptious games-playing young cousin 
Leofric, he is a “ wet”’and a misfit, and if there is a rule that the 
world observes strictly it is that misfits must not be allowed to lie 
around not fitting. The miserable round ones must be whittled 


down until they are square, and vice-versa. The Dame de Little- 
hampton decides that nothing will square up William so quickly 
as a Crusade. After a long sea voyage on which he suffers all the 


— 


anxieties of the stay-at-home, William reaches Palestine and joins 
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674 THE 
small detachments of the crusading army. At first life in the officers’ 
mess is painful and humiliating. Sir Simon de Gatwick and Sir’ 
Willibald de Wandsworth, old friends who have bullied him since 
childhood, play practical jokes on him, and the Baron of Barking- 
West, his commanding. officer, does not conceal his contempt. 
Justice, however, twists events about to give them a classic shape. 
In the first encounter with the heathen Sir Simon and Sir Willibald 
are left headless on the field and William, who has charged with 
his eyes shut at the Saracen leader, becomes the hero of the day. 
He is knighted, gets his spurs, and carries the royal standard at 
the siege of Acre, by which time he feels his luck has lasted as long 
as it is likely to, and takes ship for home. On the way he unwillingly 
rescues a Greek lady in distress, who marries him and accompanies 
him to England. The conclusion is the daydream of all “ difficult 
children,” for William does not fit into society any better than 
before. But he has competed with the world on its own terms 
and—by a fluke—has won, and this entitles him for the future to 
be as sissy as he likes. Mr. Lancaster draws two morals; the 
simple-hearted are blessed ; and the experts are not always right. 

I do not know whether this is a satire on Mr. Lancaster’s war 
experiences, or a cautionary tale addressed to Whitehall, but I think 
it unlikely that any but unnaturally worldly children will enjoy The 
Saracen’s Head, which is packed with puns, historical allusions and 
clever asides. It is very funny ; I only wish that it had been a little 
less waggish. PuHiLtie TROWER. 


Restoration Portrait 
The Incomparable Aphra: A Study of Mrs. Aphra Behn, 
George Woodcock. (Boardman. 12s. 6d.) 
“Mars. BEHN suffered enough at the hands of supercilious prudes 
. .. and because she had wit and beauty, she must likewise be charged 
with prostitution and irreligion.” In writing that in his Lives of the 
Poets (1759), Theophilus Cibber put his finger on the vexing hostility 
which surrounded Mrs. Behn in her remarkable literary career. 
Two centuries before George Sand (to whom she bears a certain 
resemblance in achievement and personality), Mrs. Aphra Behn 
roundly trounced a male world untroubled by female emancipation ; 
she wrote romantic novels, first-class Restoration plays, lyrics which 
are still famous such as “ Love in Fantastique Triumph satt,” was 
probably the first female spy in Holland, served a term in prison for 
debt, and published a vast quantity of pamphlets on every subject. 
We see her now as the first female free-lance writer par excellence, 
with a philosophy peculiarly modern, struggling in a Restoration 
world, the friend of Dryden, 
“ She who so well cou’d love’s kind Passion paint, 
We piously believe, must be a Saint,” 

the enemy of competitor and critics, and the burt of Pope. 

Mrs. Behn’s life, indeed, demonstrates once again that candour 
in the expression of ideas is frequently more shocking to society than 
moral laxity. The Restoration, though it found plays such as 
Congreve’s quite natural where today they would have been banned 
by the censor, were patently shocked by Mrs. Behn’s frank denuncia- 
tion of lust without feeling. Licentiousness, indeed, might have been 
a national masquerade for those who had ruined their nervous systems 
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through excessive activity, but for Mrs. Behn, the lonely and isolated 
“ Aphra” who had the detachment of the artist and the male desire 
to dominate, love was an agonising reality : 

“You ought, Oh Faithless and infinitely adorable Lycidas! t 
know and guess my tenderness. You ought to see it grow and daily 
increase under your Hands; if it be troublesome, ‘tis because | 
fancy you lessen, whilest I increase, in Passion ; or rather, that by 
your ill Judgement of mine, you never had any in your Soul for me.” 

But John Hoyle, to whom she wrote such essays in unconcealed 
despair, was left unmoved. Mrs. Behn suffered horribly ; love, as 
she so frequently declaimed in her plays and poems, was the one 
undeniable reality ; yet it was treated, in her time, more like a drug 
or a palliative. “I have Friendship, Love and Esteem for you, you 
may pawn your soul upon’t,” she assured the aloof John Hoyle once 
more, and, despite her humiliations, despite the fact that her cause 
was hopeless, she arranged yet another rendez-vous : “I shou’d be 
glad to see you as soon as possible (you say Thursday).... I beg 
you will . . . fail me not.” 

But Mrs. Behn was not destined to be happy in her private life ; 
success she certainly had (the whole of London, including the King, 
flocked to such successful plays as The Rover and Sir Patient Fancy), 
but being fashionable and brilliant hardly assuaged her aching heart, 
Perhaps she had too much personality—that “abnormality” in a 
person as Ibsen once called it—ever to be happy ; certainly she had 
no illusions, and was quick to point out self-deception in others 
whether they were audiences, critics or lovers. This alone was 
enough to guarantee her isolation, and, in a less strong character, 
might well have been her undoing. Her public life was one of 
ceaseless activity ; she was always explaining or defending herself, 
trying to make enough money from her journalism and play-writing 
(she scorned the then universal practice of having a “ patron”) to 
live on; and if she was cynical—‘I never heard of mortal man, 
that has n@& broke a thousand vows ”—it was not a mask whicl 
concealed an interior emptiness but a way of making palatable her 
disillusion. On the whole Mr. Woodcock is somewhat dry and 
judicial (he performs a literary autopsy more than bringing her to 
life) ; but on the whole the book is competent and reliable. 

Rosin Kno. 


Fiction 
Other Voices Other Rooms. By Truman Capote. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
The Rage of the Vulture. By Alan Moorehead. (Hamish Hamilton. 


9s. 

An Ait that Kills. By Francis King. (Home and Van Thal. 9s. 6d.) 
Tobias Brandywine. By Dan Wickenden. (Dent. 103. 6d.) 
Other Voices Other Rooms is easily the most exciting novel to come 
from America this year. Though one of its chief characters is what 
is customarily referred to by reviewers as “decadent,” beth he and 
the rest of the characters in this emotional story of the South make 
the average character in contemporary American fiction seem perverted 
by comparison. For the only moral standard that literature knows is 
the truth, and it is the truthful intensity of Mr. Capote’s book that 
makes it so remarkable. This degree of lushness, this amount of 
emotional force, we had been led to suppose, could only bring one 
to disaster on the mud-flats of romanticism ; safer far to play for 
competence, to measure like a slow tailor the outside of your cus- 
tomer-character from every conceivable angle and to divert attention 
from what is inside him with a neatly drawn-up list of measurements. 
For whatever else may be wrong with a list of measurements it is 
almost impossible for it to be in bad tastes 

To those who have grown accustomed to accepting this sort of 
thing without protest Mr. Capote’s book will be very welcome. He 
has dared to write of life in all its complex splendour and to tell of 
the human heart, and yet he has triumphed without sinking into 
romanticism or departing from any of the desired standards of taste 
and maturity. Other Voices Other Rooms is the story of a boy 
discovering his “ home” (and a good deal else besides) for the first 
time at the age of thirteen, when his mother dies and he goes to live 
with his father at the mysterious decaying house called “ Skully’s 
Landing.” The feelings of curiosity and excitement with which the 
book opens and which one shares with the boy, Joel, as he arrives at 
the house are fully justified by the astonishing ménage that is 
revealed: pianola-playing Miss Amy, Joel’s gaga and slightly terrify- 
ing aunt, a paralysed father able to communicate with the world 
only by sending red tennis balls bouncing down the stairs from 
under the blankets and, above all, Cousin Randolph. And few 
readers of detective fiction can have known a shock quite as exquisite 
as one experiences on discovering the identity of the strange white- 
haired lady at the upper window. Unexpectedly in a book where 
a child plays a central réle, the other characters live independently 
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and in their own right, and this alone sets Other Voices Other Rooms 
above and apart from other books about childhood. But what 
ensures its success is the quality of Mr. Capote’s writing, which 
is very high indeed, and original without being exhibitionist or 
obscure. The tangled overgrown garden at “ Skully’s Landing,” the 
decaying luxury hotel in the forest, the storm that breaks over Noon 
City—all vibrate with life in the close southern atmosphere no less 
fiercely than the characters themselves. Perhaps Mr. Capote over- 
reaches himself in his climax. And for such a good writer he has a 
curious taste for the word “commence.” But it is evidence of the 
book’s worth that one can bear to notice such tiny blemishes. 

Mr. Moorehead in The Rage of the Vulture is attempting some- 
thing easier, but is to be congratulated none the less on his 
success. It is about a small Anglo-Indian community cut off in an 
imaginary Indian State in 1947 and threatened by mass invasion of 
tribesmen from the hills. The book is made by its excellent narrq- 
tive, balanced and controlled with a real novelist’s gift. When 
Captain Judkins interrupts the party in Flanagan’s Hotel with the 
announcement: “They’re arrived I tell you. You've got to sober 
up. They're already in the bazaar,” one longs for the suspense 
to end in the same sort of way as when, desperately thirsty, one longs 
to finish a glass of water. For elthough The Rage of the Vulture 
contains much of the intelligent observation of man and nature 
that we expect from such a good journalist as Mr. Moorehead, this 
is not just a fictionalised piece of journalism. It is a genuine novel, 
a novel of action. The characters (the ex-prisoner-of-war Pearson, 
the blind rich girl Elizabeth, the middle-aged adventuress Isette) 
are adequate and no more—mild extensions of familiar, fairly obvious 
types. One gets the impression, though, that for Mr. Moorehead 
adequacy is already not enough. If he can learn as much about 
characterisation as he has already learnt in other fields of the nove- 
list’s art he should one day write a formidable novel. Or is this 
perhaps something that cannot be learnt at all ? 

Readers of Francis King’s Never Again earlier this year will be 
struck by his development towards maturity in An Air that Kills, 
although they may well find it less emotionally satisfying. This story 
of love and loneliness and jealousy centring in a middle-aged 
uncle’s relationship with a young nephew is an extremely ambitious 
one, treading as it does the no-man’s-land of all relationships which 
is hazy enough in real life and more difficult than ever to bring into 
focus in a novel. Mr. King has mastered it with surprising accom- 
plishment. And yet, though the book is smoothly written and reads 
easily, there is about it the feeling that he has mastered his subject 
in the same sort of way as some people master a difficult horse—by 
killing some of the life in it. 

Tobias Brandywine is a jolly, wistful, comfortable book of 
American family life during the middle and late "twenties. The 
family is a large one covering three generations, and it is agreeably 
presided over for the period of the book by the slightly eccentric 
endearing littl man who has once been something better than the 
tramp who knocks at the door on the first page and allows himself to 
be called Tobias Brandywine. The book is strangely English in its 
mildness and good humour. It would almost certainly be enjoyed 
by lovers of Punch at its best. RoBeERT KEE. 
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Detection and adventure for boys and girls. 
*“A very special book, funny, exciting, 
serious, real.”-—Viola Garvin (B.B.C). 
PUTNAM, 42 Great Russell Street WCI 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 
Once again it is the old familiar story of “ weight of money ” in the 
stock markets. Sellers are few and there are unmistakable indications 
of a broadening of interest on the buying side. The inevitable 
result is slowly rising prices which, over a period of weeks or 
months, can mean quite a substantial improvement. So far gilt- 
edged stocks have had most of the limelight, but equity shares have 
not been overlooked. Although there has been little speculative 
activity the Financial Times index number of industrial ordinary 
share prices has risen 10 per cent. since July. What is behind this 
welcome recovery? I think it is not merely “weight of money,” 
mysteriously associated with the record level of bank deposits, but 
a gradual abandoning on the part of many investors of the “ liquidity 
preference ” brought on by the Berlin crisis in the summer. For the 
time being, at least, international political tension has diminished, 
there are growing signs that disinflation policy is unlikely to develop 
into severe deflation and meanwhile company earnings, with a few 
exceptions, are being remarkably well maintained. There is, in 
short, 4 firmer basis for selective investment than for some time past, 


STEEL COMPENSATION TERMS 

As might have been expected, this week’s debate on the second 
reading of the Iron and Steel Bill has revealed the Government in 
uncompromising mood, so much so that it seems to me that the 
industry cannot look forward to any substantial concessions on major 
points during the Committee stage. The only sign of a conciliatory 
attitude was shown by Mr. Strauss in Monday’s debate when he 
asserted that the Government had no desire to stand in the way 
of any plans for segregating iron and steel and clearly unrelated 
activities wherever good economic reasons could be advanced. That 
seems to imply that companies such as Sheepbridge, which have 
already formulated segregation plans, may be allowed to go ahead. 

Quite the most unsatisfactory aspect of this week’s debate has 
been the extraordinarily illogical defence of the proposed compensa- 
tion terms put up by Sir Stafford Cripps. His methods of demon- 
strating that iron and steel share prices have not been adversely 
affected by nationalisation fears or by dividend limitation are so 
palpably fallacious as to be unworthy of a British Chancellor of 
Exchequer. The real point at issue is that for the purposes of a 
compulsory take-over of equity shares Stock Exchange prices are at 
best an arbitrary basis for assessing compensation and at worst 
can result in something approaching robbery of the investor. 

For a variety of reasons, as I explained in these notes last week, 
iron and steel shares have been valued on the Stock Exchange in 
recent years at substantially less than their intrinsic worth. If the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer seriously believes that there can be 
no wide discrepancies between Stock Exchange values and true 
values let him consider the case of colliery shares. It is the fact 
that since the Government decided to award coal compensation on 
the basis of independent valuation related to net maintainable 
revenue practically every coal share has risen substantially in the 
market. Many have moved up by anything from 25 per cent. to 
50 per cent., and some have even doubled in the past two years. 
I do not recall any protest from the Government side that the 
arbitration award was too generous to the coal companies, yet it is 
obvious that if Stock Exchange prices had been adopted as the 
yardstick for coal compensation the Government would have bought 
on much more favourable terms. It should also be clear—even to 
Sir Stafford Cripps—that Stock Exchange prices of coal shares in 
1946, for one reason or another, must have represented a substantial 
under-valuation of the real worth of the assets. 


A HIGH TEXTILE YIELD 

Among the companies whose shares have fallen substantially over 
the past 12 months only on account of market conditions is James 
Austin & Sons, the Manchester firm of plaited cordage makers. 
At one time last year the quotation was as high as 15s. 9d. It is 
now down to gs, 3d. in spite of record profit figures. At this level 
I think the shares, which are of 1s. denomination, are worth buying 
for a recovery. Profits for the year to June 30, 1948, represented 
nearly 180 per cent., on the Ordinary capital and a go per cent. 
dividend was paid, so that the yield is nearly 10 per cent. A feature 
of the balance-sheet was a healthy building up of stocks from a 
low figure to a level which enables the company to meet demands. 
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c [A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 

solution of this week's crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week 
November 30th. Envelopes must be recewed not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 25d. stamp. | 



















































Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
| the The solunon and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 
ions 
able 
| Or 
gilt- 
lave 
tive 
lary 
this 
“y ” 
"we 
but 
dity 
na It’s d like lightning! 
ed, t’s done like lightning! 
lop 
lew Easier said than done; otherwise most lighting 
in . ° . ° 
M difficulties would disappear. But a kind of “ potted ” 
St. ° ° . ° 
lightning is used in the Gas Arc Lamp. A very 
powerful electric current is passed through the rare 
nd gas Xenon. The result is a continuous, brilliant 
in . ‘ . 
Pe light, as intense as a photoflash. Another burning 
7 . . 
‘or ACROSS . ‘Whe aces dee GG oe oe. question solved with the help of The 
ry 7 2 , (8.) Thy 2e j ro 
2 1. Not s rare book, evidently. (11) g. The man Ye divide om. (4). B.C. Why not see if they - throw 
e : oe - , 13. 17 sounded a warning against it. . ‘ , 
a oft proclaims the man” (Shake- 15" Mute chair (anag.). (9) some light on your problem ? 
J spe . > « : » | 
ed 10. Such a railway turnover would lead a (eipline ’ -,.% wel, E ay! | , F 
lat - | , + 18. All get @ share? Only two-thirds. | SCIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE No. 7 
i. : (8.) | 
ve being taken off. (7.) 2 “Jassice u h rs to mak 
12 The pring doa’ come imo so 7 Clavel Sure who sepeario mite | THE BRITISH OXYGEN COMPANY LTD 
ch. (7) 3. S$ 1? (4. : 
as 14 On the a it is generally the time = Sache to. (5) : ikon dd @ H AN D BRANCHES 
a- . be Oa bad t 26. ‘It can always be found in a really 
n- 16 Shylock’s. (Ss) the ecge « frigid region. (4.) 
19. It would save a lot of trouble if they my . 
ly would give themselves airs. (5.) SOLUTION TO 
sO 20 a = are fashion, CROSSWORD No. 502 
of 22. An artisan of quiet timber. (7.) 
a 24. Suip (7.) c 
at 27. “The grand ——’s plainly to be c 
seen, To get some men put out and ic] 
st some put in ” (Defoe 10 = 
28 This instrument eventually got in. ,= 
4.) Tr 
k, 29. Transgress until eight ? That's a 
n sound and bright idea. (11.) 
le DOWN 
ye 2. It’s a dull task to produce this 
le pigment. (5.) 
3. Proverbial non-starter. (8 ) 
ft 4. “That —— is out of drawing” 
rn Swinburne). (4 - : > 
5S. In literature the honest ones were } z > : | EUROPEAN RETURN FARES 
e associated with an enamoured sage. 
a Th (9 London Manchester Glasgow 
6 ‘he rotter is spiritual, it seems. .) — “ae . en acs 
ao " a naeaiah ‘ ALGIERS £58. 6.0 £65.12.0 £73.18.0 
7 SOLUTION ON DECEMBER 3rd. | ‘ ee : : ; ‘ 7 : 3 
, The winner of Crossword No. 502 is: A. J. WitHycomse, Redcot, Streatham Drive, | All Air France Main BARCELONA £39.19.0 £47. 3.0 £55.11.0 
Exete | . ; - > - 
: — Routes in Europe BASLE £27. 0.0 £34. 4.0 £42.11.0 
"i | are now served by GENEVA £27. 0.0 £34. 4.0 £42.11.0 
. £ > ; | the 33-Seater, four- : : ‘ 
: oN . : . S e Oo ° S engine Languedoc. NICE £34. 6.0 £41.10.0 £49.17.0 
D : . ™ rae: "or - thus assured > . © fo > 2 
1 ; > LIFE-BOAT FACTS 9° a5" wee PARIS £14. 8.0 £21.12.0 £29.19.0 
Oo ast, comlortabie > >. ¢ << ai _ 
| There are 154 Life-boats at wae ol ROME £52.18.0 £60. 2.0 £68.10.0 
* in the R.N.L.I. Fleet. waste sceiiinn Cn £28.16.0 £36. 0.0 £44. 7.0 
9, sly oO 2 = a 7 - 
They cost from £9,000 Apply x0 — Long Distance Single Fares from London : 
to £20,000 according to travel agent for be ss ‘ c - 
c details of Services. Cairo - £67.0.0 Calcutta £142. c.o 


type. Sendacontribution Karachi £120.0.0 Lagos - £92. 0.0 
however small towards Nairobi £136.0.0 New York £91.15.0 


the cost of building and Shanghai £193.0.0 Teheran £100, 0.0 


: Es : ° - so — F x 
ar =—- “= maintaining these boats. R N C E 
*.. : hie = = Sh Me ’ 
) i "a ROYAL NATIONAL A J R F A 
: LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION HAYMARKET, LONDON ; RENFIELD ST., GLASGOW ; 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1. AIRWAYS TERMINUS, MANCHESTER 


The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.O., V.D., Treasurer. 


Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A., Secretory. a Riseott 
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Margaret McMillan Memorial Fund 


NATIONAL SALE 
AND FAIR 


EMPIRE HALL, OLYMPIA 
NOV. 29th to DEC. 8th 
Hundreds of Gifts 

from manufacturers and private donors in all 

parts of the country will be on view at Olympia 

prior to being sold by auction in aid of the 

Memorial Fund. 

DAILY AUCTION SALES 

and Special Sessions on Mon., 

Tues., Wed. December 6, 7, 8 

t 3 p.m. and 6 p.m. 

SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS 

FOR CHILDREN, Doll Fair, Competitions, 

Playground. 

Further Donations and Gifts are Welcome 
All particulars from the Organiser 
Margaret McMillan Memorial Fund, 

90 Ebury Street, S.W.1 (Sloane 3128) 








Everyone loves a good 
Book 


%& Christmas List 
now ready. 





Everyone can find a 
good book at 


HATCHARDS 


Booksellers to their Majesties The —~w 
The Queen and to Queen Mary 


187, PICCADILLY, LONDON, wl 
Telephone : REGent 3201-3204. 





a AERFOOT £2 CO LTD BARDSLEY LANCS © 
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PERSONAL 
Small advertisements must be prepaid, 3/- 


per line. Lime averages 32 letters. Min. 
2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra. 

= 9} notepaper, 500, 18/6; 1,000 

t free. Samples on request.— 

w. demand Tl Enniskillen, orthern Ireland. 

A GREAT saving Suits, Overcoats 

turned equal to new from list 


free; good clothes need highest grade super 
tailoring —WALKER’s SCIENTIFIC TURNING AND 


Tatlorina Works sTD., Ilford Lane, 

Ilford, Essex. (Dept. 76) 

A: Handsome addition to the modern 
home is Modern Equipment’s latest 


design of 4-piece 6-cup tea service in the 
new Speculum plate Its___ silver-like 
splendour and solid construction ensure 
years of delightful use. £6 12s. 0d ast 
free. Satisfaction or money refunded.— 
Mopern EQuirMENt, Company, 3, Turnberry 


'MERICAN crombie-ty De 37c. 
Dinner jacket, trousers, 37c. 30w. as 
Other -items American made.—Box 


ANTIQUES and Furnisninc.—A choice 
collection of Georgian chairs, easy 
chairs, dining tables, bureaux, tallboys, 
Persian rugs, mirrors, ornamental 
Chinese porcelain and ivories, cut 
Cite te ——— invited Tn - = 
loane Squ y el.. 

Sloane 8141. a 
@TRACTIVE American 
cardigans, S.W. Ssh 
condition. Inexpensive. 
for reply.—Box 288B. 


A * TUMMY UPSET ” whether caused by 

& boisterous sea or a roisterous even- 
will quickly — to the soothing in- 

fluence of KWELLS 

chemists at a price of 1/6. 


Obtainable from all 
Aso FURS GOT BY TORTUR 
Write for Fur Crusade leaflets, telling 
how to kill domestic animals and poultry 
humanely. Also ask about humane traps 
= rabbits | rats, moles.—Masoa C. Van 
Tregunter . ndon, 
5 W.10. « Rd Lond 
ine, DRY BED. for 1d 
he Warm-Gitow Evecraic 
costs _ * 91/-. A king's 
for leaflet.—Waarm-Giow Co., 
on- 3. 
RAND NEW COUPON _PREE.—Of 
White Linen Lengths, 13 ft. x 27 ins., 
Cream Calico Lengths, 7 ft. x 
6 each. Grey Boxed Linen Mat- 
tress Cases, 6 {t. x 27 in., 20/- =< Carr. 
t Satisfaction or ‘money back.—H. 
Conwar Tm. (Dept 454), 139-143, Stoke 
Newington High St., London, N.16. 
ANCER SUFFERER. (48947). 
frail old spinster (76) living alone 
needs special nourishment and domestic 
hep us to care for her. 
one of many sad cases 
f funds are urgently needed. 
Jewellery welcomed and sold. NATIONAL 
IFTY For we oS, Revier, Dept. G.7, 47, 


overcoat 


new. 
286B. 


suits. _ blouses. 
oes 3. Excellent 
Please send stamp 


wees, 
BLANKET 
luxury. Ask 

Lto., Leigh- 


Victoria Street. 
NARPETS and Gs of distinction.—A 
fine selection “, = lish and Oriental 
Carpets in all sizes is sent on approval 
without obigation. a attention to 
inquiries.—Perez (LoNnpon), Lrtp., 
S., 168, Brompton Rd., London, 
Sw (Ken. 9878), and 97, New Bond St.. 

W.1 (May. 7008). 
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SHES FOR GIFTS. Useful out-of- 
the-ordinary doubly acceptable in view 
of the Government's urge to all eareenere 
ot- 
2 and 
treble output and save weeks of growing 
t Write to-day for Christmas Gift 
Lrp., 33, The Grange, 
terms offered by G. Apams & 
Son, Ladies’ and gent’s private tailor, est. 
West End cut and fit, finest materials 
190, Strand. W.C.2. TEM. 2611 
Sm king the 
t e at the 
post free. 
Bromsgrove 
Lto., 14. Dover 
Street, Piccadilly, W.1 (Regent 6623), 
will Purchase for Cash Cultured Necklaces, 
Diamonds, Gold Silver and Imitation 
Jewellery Call or send registered post. 
Banker. National Provincial Bank. 
EHYDROCHCLESTEROL for 
and thinning hair Estd. 1934.- 
to Cenrrat Lonpon Lasoratortes (T.S.), 
New Bond Street, London ‘ 
OCTOR (Psychologist) 
Nervousness, fears, 


Box 191B 
OWN IN PRICE i Parachute 
panels, coupon free, 12 ft. long, in 
white or primrose make lovely garments &t 
small cost 3 panels for 21/- 
Cloth, table baize, glossy 
pattern, cotton back d 
shelves Width 39 in: y 
Lrv., Dept. 804, Mail Order Stores, Bedford 
UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND, 
learned .n twelve 2-hour postal lessons 
Send 3d. in stamps for first lesson to 
‘S.R.2). Dutton, 92, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. 
le - or Gheiie wanted Individual 
shells or shell collections.—Box 281B 
| er gt FABRIC, medium weight 
e weave, ideal for curtains, loose 
bedspreads, et lovely shades, gold, 
green, sky or rust Price per yard, 
45 ins. 6/3; 54 ins. 6/11 
excellent quality, washes well 
not utility, attractive shades, fawn, golden 
brown or green, width 54 ins.. 4/8 yard 
free, samples available, please 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
804, Mail Order Stores, 


1810 
in stock 





HRIMPTON & COOKE 
c= TURED Prart 


aes 
Write 
3, 


will 
Neurosis, 


help: 
etc. 









eovers 
brown, 
40 ins. 5/11; 
Curtain Net, 
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IFT PARCELS of food. clothing and 
medicines for your friends and rela- 


tions abroad. Write for particulars, cata- 
logues to Aquarius Travinc Co., D., 2, 
Beaconsfield Terr. London W.1 


EAL’S re-make and re-cover divans, 


box springs, and mattresses.—Write 
for folder *‘ Re-making Bedding "* Heat & 
Son, Lro., 196. Tottenham Court Rd.. W.1. 


IGHEST PRICES PAID for Coins and 
Medals, especially collections cold and 
rare silver pieices. Seaby’s Monthiy Coin 
and Medal Bulle’in, 5s. per annum %*- 
n- 


Seasy, Lro., 65, Gt. Portland Street, 
don, W.1. 
NVESTMENTS in PRIVATE Limited 


Companies show excellent yields. 
London COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT Co., \ 
agectelnes in this class of business, and 
always has a number of shares to offer in 
sound concerns.—Write for particulars to 4. 


Tue 


Broad _—— Pl.. London, E.C2 
ERFECT SHAPE,” by Arthur 
Abplanalp An up-to-date book on 


rational Health and Figure Culture at any 


age Forewords by two Medical Doctors 
7s. 6d. from all booksellers. 
NVISIBLE MENDING.—Burnt, torn and 


moth-eaten garments invisibly mended 
in seven days; laddered stockings in three 
days.—Call or send marking damage, Bet 
pores MENDERS, LtD.. 22, New Bond 


NVISIBLE MENDING.—Burns, tears and 
moth damage repaired in 7 days. 
Laddered Stockings in days.—Send (mark 
gomeae clearly) or call, KniTwear SERVICE, 


46. Oxford Street. London, W.1 
(Tottenham Court Road end). 
EEP WILLYS £10 Recon- 
ditioned engine. yres. All 
tools. Very good condition 22-24 m.p.g. 
Petrol. Taxed, Officer leaving Service. 


Seen Portsmouth. Offers to Box 296B. 


ADIES REQUIRING a small laundry 
where personal attention is given to 
fine finish and are of linen, should send 
to Mapame A. Nort, Lro., Bonner Hill 
Road, Kingston. (Tel. KIN 1180.) 


EODIAN STYLES IN YOUR OWN 
34 MATERIALS.—Leop1an, Ltp., will be 
Pleased to make up materials to your mea- 
surements in any of the Leodian styles. 
Charges. including trimmings, from 55s. 
for style and particulars.— 
LEoDIAN, To. (SP. 48), Union House, 
Leeds, 2. 


INIATURES Painted on tvory from 

any photograph by an Exhibitor R.A. 
Moderate fee. Specimens sent.—C.J., 
Choriey Rd., Parboed Lancs 


EW PARACHUTES (1) Pure wate Silk 

16 panels: each panel 36 in base, 
tapering to 1 in., and 84 in. | 
32/6, 60/-, Whole Par. 
Primrose Nylon 25 panels; each 
in. at base, tapering to 3 in. an 
long, 7/6 per panel. (3) Cream Cambric 
12 panels; each paned 20 in. x 60 in. an 
2 in. at top. hole bay 22/6. Carr. Free. 
Satisfaction or mon back.—H. Conway, 
Lro. (Dept. 281), 139 X43. Stoke Newington 
High Street, London, N.16 

RE-WAR quality Coffee. roasted gee 
ground day of dispatch. 1 Ib., 3s. 

.. 6s. 6d.; 34 Ibs.., . ine. pstg. “tid 

highest awards).—JAMAICA PLANTATIONS, 
Lrp., 118, Ballards Lane, London, N.3. 


PORT WITH FIGURES wa and Sock 


with the Numerals 1-10). 
post free 35.—MArk SAVAGE, et Basil: 
don, Reading. 

TAMPS. — Big range of 


Fm oe 
Colonials, many scarce, all 1 
Approval, CHEESEMAN, 16, addiscounbe Rd., 
Watford 
TPYODDLERS TO GRANDFATHERS flock 
to our Services. Meetings and Clubs. 
This Evangelistic Social Welfare, 
and outh Work is a neccuy- 
why we need your support. Will you Yo 
help? Superintendent, The ev “Ronald 
F. W. Bollom, East End ee. 583, Com- 
mercial Rd., London, 
To those entitled Beno wills, marriage 
settlements, annuities and legacies— 
advances arranged from 4 per cent. p.a.— 
Gtazier & Sons (Estab. 1760) > Tops. : 
Guiazier & Sons, Lrp., 48, Mount Street. 
Park Lane, London, W.1. Mayrain 3159 
and 4145 
‘MOKE—To Your Heart’s Content. The 
riect Herbal Smoking Mixture 1s 
Heath & Heather's No It costs 1s. 8d. 
per 4 oz. packet and is a blend of finest 
quality British herbs.—Send Is. 8d. for & 
packet of No. 64 to Heatu & Heatuer Lro., 


No G.22, Herb Specialists, St. 
Albans 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR removed _ per- 
» manently without scars by_ latest 
scientific method of epilation ELectro 
Cosmetics. Fuckingham Gate, 


LTD T 
3.W.l. WHitehall 3718 


y*wo OLD SISTERS, 

respectively, one 4a 
from dropsy, and the 
trouble. Funds Urgently Required towards 
high cost of maintenance (Case 316) 
Appeal “8S Dustresseo Gentieroik’s Arp 
Association, 74, Brook Green, London, W.6. 


aged 79 and 84 
widow suffering 


other with heart 


‘YVYPEWRITING of «cver Aescription, 

promptly and accurately executed. 
Service per return oy post.—Apply Muss 
Town, 10. Rose Rd., Canvey Island Essex 


'P\YPBWRITING of every kind undertaken 
ish or forsign language. Garnerrt, 
94 Ernest Grove, Beckenham Phone: 
BEC. 5365 
IOLETS, ANEMONES.—-Cheer friends 
with fragrant blooms from che Cornish 
Riviera, 10s 15s 20s.. pos SHA 


Baker, Violet Nurseries, Lelant, ‘Grrawell 





ATCHES WANTED.—New. Old, 
used, Out of Order. Top prices 
end Reg. Cash or offer by return.— 
is Hopwood Ave., Manchester ¢ 
y JOMAN, educated, experienced ad. 

ministration, seeks Partnership op 
purchase small Business, possibly semi. 
rofessional. Central London or ensing~ 
m. Not catering, shop, mfg. or wholesale, 
Full particulars in confidenuce.—Box 299B. 
ys can have Private Treatment tg 
cm ee and Nursing a without 
neurrin: eavy ex err rite B 
Bartholomew Chose. E.C.1. — 
yor Name and Address engraved on 
dise for attaching to dog conee. 1s. 64, 
Lawton’s ENGRAVERS, (Dept. S.). Moorends, 
Doncaster. 


re 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


canep PHOTOGRAPH or snapshot 
used as a successful guide for 
oil ae or miniature. Family and pre- 


sentation portraits from life at London 
Studio or your home by Royal Academy 
exhibitor.—Call or write, Goprrer Hayman, 


Hans Galleries, 6-7, Old Bond Street, W.1. 


NN attractive, useful and lasting gift 

for all occasions is the ‘“* HOMCAN ” 
Machine with supply cans Home 
grown fruit and vegetables canned quickly 
and economically. Details from Tuy 
Home CANNING EQUIPMENT Co., 
Africa House, Kingsway, 2 


IG Ben SILent MINuTE Catanpans 1949, 
make attractive Christmas/New Year 
Gifts, 4/- each, 6 for 22/6 including en- 
velopes and packing. Post free. Bic Ben 
. Parliament Mansions. Ma 
Orchard Street. Westminster, S.W 
IGARETTE Card Cavalcade. dl 
Christmas gift for every class and age. 
100 cartophilic rarities illustrated. 10/6 
from booksellers or Vawser & WILES, 555, 
Lea Bridge Road. London, E.10 ~ 
| {fenetma. ih excellent 
quality, mn box, 75s.—Yor 
Merchant, Farnham, Surrey. i 
eso: IC Food Mixers, 
Tool Kits, Torches, 


Lr., 


Bed Warmers, 
Cocktail Wagons, 
and many others are pre- 
in our Xmas catalogue P.case 
write for it. Joun Stream. Lo, 300, 
Kingston Road, London, S.W.20. 


\iFT PARCELS.—You can send Tea, 


Coffee, etc from Dominions to civi- 
lians and Service personnel in Europe.— 
Write, Owen Ano Co., 162, Overdale, 
Ashtead, Surrey. 

NIVE Colour This Christmas! A colour 
reproduction makes an _ individual 
resent. At the Phoenix Gallery we hold 


ritain’s largest stock of colour prints 
38, William IV Street, Charing Cross, 9 30. 
5.30 — -Fri.). Catalogue on request 


GN Iv HIM “SOM 2 yd FROM 
LIBERTY'S.”" He would appreciate a 
hand-made, hand- ‘block printed. The. Hand- 


kerchief, or one of the exclusive accessories 
from our Man’s Shop, Liserty of Regent 
Street. 
F you wish to send a gift parcel to the 
Continent write for details of out 
Dominions food parcel service.—Barritiss 
Overseas Suprty Co., Lrp., 1-5, Broad St. 


9 
OUT!—Two fascinating Chichester 
OMAP JIG-SAWS, exquisitely illustrated 
Shakespeare’s Counky which includes an 
amusing 16 pp. e guide and separate map. 
and Heart of ris. An entrancing way ° 
remembering history as well as learning 
our way about. Perfect presents for in- 
Qeiligent children. Through W. H. Smita 
oad other booksellers, stationers and dept. 
ores. 4/1}. Postage 4d. each —PFrancis 
Chichester, 9, St. James’s Place, S.W.1 


O MORE BURNT TOAST if you fit the 
N Toast-Timer Automatic A.C. Switch to 


cord of your elec. toaster 25/6 post 
| A on Products 81, Chertsey Road, 
Woking, Surrey. a os 
N KNOCK! Sen um anc 
Po pad sand Auntie Glad Anemones by 
post for Xm c.w.o. 19 15/ £1 
AEATHERBELL CORSERIES. Carbis Bay. 
St. Ives, Cernwall 
UMMER RECALLED AT XMAS oF 
Pourri fragrant, colourful, 2/- to i 
Lavender boxes 1/- and 2/6. Original 
floral cards and Calendars 1/- and 2 
Catalogue.—Stoke Lacy Herb Farm, 


Hereford. ; 

MAS? One of the largest selection > 
X’ pure silk ties in London at Fosters. 33. 
Bruton Street. Mayfair 





PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 

N of the vacancies advertised below 
oseaen 00 Posen to whom the Control of 
Engagement Order of 1947 applies. 


S he 

PLICATIONS are invited for the 

4 Lectorship in English t T = 3 
University and Aso ACADEMY, Fintan 


s include lectures, translation classes 
Dwi “Conversation classes at the Qaivesoty 
and the Academy. Candidates shou x 
not more than 30, preferably single. an 
should be graduates preferably in English, 
of a British University. Gross emo! umen’s 
range from the equivalent of £403 pa to 


£525 p with free board and lodging ia 
addition. Contract for one year init ~ 
Return fares paid.—Write, quoting tit » 


A 
yst and enclosing stamped addressed foo! 
ar torm and 


sca envelope for application 
further particulars to Drrecror, Prrsonnet 
DersepmentT, THe BaerrisH Counce 


Hanoww« Street, London. W to whom 
completed forms should be ret urned within 
two weeks from today’s date 











PP 
Le 
Univil 


first 
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SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 


PPLICATIONS ere invited fo : 
Lectureship in English at oe SS ge Counry CouNciL CHILDREN'S AVIES, | 
Cee te ee me? | AR. ite pup pam, |, meen 
ndividual Tuition for 


































































































































































irs Umivexsity, The Netherlands. to be 
s : teres 
‘. fi as soon as _ possible. Duties in- sw a children Applications are in- Examinations. Nj 
ad. -—- Jectur a on eo! Literature to working a ae - RH ar interested in Eatconns tans pony Special Entry, Army | 
) OF rst year students and lectures on special ~ age dren for the resident a 7 w scheme), ist M.B. Higher 
emia ‘ods to second and third year TL Assistant Metron in the following tion sar Cesteecases. Condos Daptrss ula- for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
ings ey —_ have . honours degree | £260 eh -—- Salary £208 x £7}- Successes Pea A yg ng one Scholarships : 
sa in nglish #ross emoluments range trom lus free emoluments valued et tive 9th re une, Navy Execu- 
908, approximate!’ the equivalent of £700 per | Pind p.a Applications will be Pore the | 3 RL ha a Marit es lst. Sandhurst & mittla meee EXAMINATIONS 
- ty abhum for a single man up to £1020 per Surbi Bh ctgg om ba previcus experience FroREtn: Park 7437 
annum for a married man. Contract . ommodsting 13 boys aged 5- 4 OREIGN SERVICE HO! “ . i 
bout snpumar initially Kt a | years: Hampton ice cone ve pee & 18 I “VICE. etc aeition iy CIVIL SER | — enn gem College Modern 
“ Write. quoting title of post and enclosing Be 4 5-15 years: New Malden. accom- ioe luding ‘preparation for _ interviews ay | stai Course is the most efficient, the 
stam addressed envelope for applic ao (reception 9 boys and girls aged 3-5 years | Adminis who gained over 500 successes in most economical, and the most con- 
on forms and further particulars “ ion unit}; Caterham (nr. Croye ° ministrative Grade exams . |} Venient means of ’ 
rs, to THe | accommoda Croydon) and 19 4 ms. between 1927 | preparation for tl 
éd, Durcvor, Personnei Department Tas ae . ting 17 boys and girls aged 3-5 det 1939. Consultations by appointment for | Matric.. School Cert. U " 
aa, Burisk | Counc, 3. Hanover ‘Street eodatinn ens (nr. Guildiord). ah Be mm gg RO | Entrance, B. Cor B — 
Burden, W.1. to’ wkom completed forms mec ‘. 15 boys and girls aged 65-15 school an higher certificates and other LL.B. and oth u. ; Se. Econ. 
— should be returned within two weeks cf saedalin ramley (nr. Guildford), accom- | for Publi parate accommodation for tuition | Degrees. Ci ther external London 
to-day’s cate | fo oe ~ boys aged 5-10 years. Applica- Hvd ‘Park Schools Entrance.—Daviss’s, 64, | ees, Civil Service Examinations, etc 
“TE > ~ | s rondit s : e 3 2 Ss 7 re . be 
ANSTEAD ~HosPr AL MANAGEMENT | Teceipt of a - B, Hons | of attvice on Hove a— A pa WES 6564. — expert postal tuition for Prelim. 
Ie “y - 4 ? > 
shot | gt = = SYCHIATRIO SociaL yelege from the Cumeazn’s a — en- Postal Tu len tor - DEGREES, . | Exams. and for the professional exams. 
for aeons ond TR —! Hospital (for | Sounty Hall, Kingsten-upon-Thames” || e's BA. BSc. B ee ee | eg ewe Secretaryship, Law. 
' s rders Su ¢ | bd a ies. A P “ J . , 
ze surrey. onnauld hold Se Sa. r HE Narionat Riideiees ten tiene, | ey BD Denrees. Diplomas, Sch me” | ro ry ete.. and many 
: jon ut-Patients Clinic attac TH Applicati — ~<a _ ees instalr names —Pros- | sely practical (Non-exam,) Courses 
“4 Hospital. Salary scale £310.90 £ 530, | invited for the past of Assistant to General B93. WOLSEY HALL. ee |. cor — 
ry commencing salary according to experience’ | 3 ecretary with particular respons bility: for r ¥ HALL. OXFORD (Est. 1894). | 
- ely women eligible. Non-resident | cotael cee of the Association's | N AYPAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, | 25 000 
“ , s - a on's 4 57 . Ate ° 
zits pply to PHYSICIAN SUPERINTENDENT | Soneeee oak werevious administrative ex- R° at ~- St.. W : MAY 6626-7 ’ 
B.C. invites essential or statutory body SIAD essons y native teacher. | 
me in S applications for t , Salary from A uick —s° 
kly BM — — in ‘the Tetetichine | p= ae Applications ty SO, Fl — womere 9140 | ost-War Exam 
s a aversham, near Reading ATIONAL Assoc 4 “a SOCIETY OF . 
x oe “4 reporsins on radio ae -o 39, . oe ~ ‘Anne Street, Wl 1 —. | = wdents. i —— ae eee , 
¥ 4 aaa ; hich lang mals , ays a the R un dents i ousing maragement on SUCCES 
idioms tic grasp aeaened age © comets advertisement appearance of this prow wey nae principles. Practical training | 
edge of Greek curremt political events is manage + Py = hag my of qualified housing | 4 
we isner if —* er ng salary £470 (may SIT rat nicipal "cu. male the management of } [i ot First 
igher if qualifications : TU A" r = sree oo N ousin estates izes 
aA yy as and experience UATIONS VACANT AND Concurre tly with their practical training | He co other 
maximum. Detailed applications to APPoINT- WANTED pee ree work for professional examination [ Guar. : 
wants OrFicer, Broadcasting House, London NDUCATE z he obtained Further <cformation may | ful eramtes of Coaching unt Succes 
= W.1, marked ‘“ Greek Momtor, Spt.” mere E pone ED Woman (43) seeks post oo ae d . he St RETARY, SOCIETY 4 poatSouk lending library. Mode- 
ge. stan a " fdr a. 4 ‘on ~~ aaa t enclose organisation : _ estate. educational Pal! Mali, London, S.W.1 ee , — payable by instaimenta. 
"6, " i add i velope versatile and poe expenenced, URGE TO WRITE Sab. tad } Write to-day for prospectus, sent 
_ ig og Commission.—The Civil | oer Bex ve: «=: Residential s teach ke your writing _ a request, mentioning exam. or 
ommissioners invite applica X-R.AF P ; the il oh lates subjects in whic intecnaia -eage Os 
nt tions from suitably qualified men and secretarial Dicer. ere enced in Nic Fy John Brophy. Secretary (G 0) b interested to the 
ar wome! for ntment s . tic k - inistrative and Johnsor stud arses 
Assistants 1 onomalc RO ey ~~ Box 3 B work, desires suitable post Stor, W val ‘m Screen- iti te) -Je)e 
Ss, , . riat oa- the inclusive sca) JLLY ualifie ri vwritin " 
8, otf £400- £750 (men) “or £400 £ 650 I Clady 2 — d p — rie need , Teacher i is gu Lbs beh! gene yo A ITAN COLLEGE 
on (women Age limits 20}-24 on Ist January, family or pre Saar game eaching for personal tutor send today for free booklet ST. ALBANS 
80 1949. with extension for regular service in area of Wiltshire._-Re = nool in Swindon Earn *_ Scnoor op | Of call tt Queen Victor e 
0, erces. and up to two years for Geavu ATE offered dp Box 282B AUTHORSH ise. Charing wia London Kt 4 
ha : , ulz in H.M. Forces otherwise t boys’ b— tl cone hy oo “gy od er 2 Dept. 90 ) CAX 
than on a regular engagement or f om- erably inves % - school. Pre- F T 
2. pulsory national service under r. fer com — a t 2000 d ee ; ON HALL, WESTMINSTER 
: a, &s ndidates must have ADY. (46); cook-h LECTURES AN -ETING Catareens, St. Jons's: Pork 
Maiece 2 Ui wer oe deere must nav {PDY, (46). | cook-housekeeper, desires | ; ‘SS AND MEETINGS Human Rights and 
' i s a east Second Class umn i UO London \ RESHAM n 
Honours, exce tha: those taking a final ie Box 290b Col L EGE Basinghal] 8t 
2 q ! nal NI . al reet . . 
. xan nation, 1p to the end of 1948 DRIVATE Secretary seeks change from h ony n Bay ae Four res on | the U.N.O. Commission 
d Paeen wl te ane e | on hospital. Any suggestions considered. the Profes MR. JOHN EPPSTEIN 
:. d Ss nama © uncer v€ > or Tuesday 
1 Superannuatior Systen for EADY MADE ST t day, 23rd November, & p.m 
). es. F urther partic ulars end fe rms R Se retg : in d estan a) - Admission U/-. Organized — 
applic: t rom the Secrerary, C Agendas Minut Hs AL 
1 a — MMisSION, 6, Burlington TB og Compilation Statis: mR. . , Repo Se a is peace snes 
a —_ lon Ww quoting No. 2325. by whom tion tb) capable shorthand typist m a frot 
- ~ pleted applications must be receiv:d dence own initiative (c Dist from 
! 15th December 1948 switchboard adsrestenreh- 4 a The = 
— as tes uggesti < sal | e | 
bes "t hn hag 3 PLANNING Depart- GENIOR Gherthand be ge 7 8 = erurs 3 ; 
PERSONAL ASSISTANT TO THE Count 1OR Shorthand-typist with Secreta ember 6 rom ? H h | 
; hanes Coss Applications are invited | or ‘Estate Agents eferadly in os Sur vevors" Street. W.1 iept ant Ants. 6, Pitzroy amor ye ournal 
post o ERSONAL ASSISTANT (male A ! } = a . ephone: MUS 5145 or } 
} to the County Planning cumale | mediately for a &o mpany S Property Depart a. A . Edited by 
, in accordance with the Higher — ynG@on rite par lars ¢ ‘ ) TY FOR ~ 
ee ee ae as | Senet: See, S0e.; SS Bes eee ars of ex- | SY Next meet ELT, RESEARCH D. W. Brocan C. W. ¢ 
' Conditions of Servic 1 . 1 ri < . ao i Groace M SUTLLEBAUD |} 
£485 for cocina, 440 rising Sarthe HI y Marionettes MICHAEL Cases M. PosTaN 
fo es 7 5 . 4 Particulars nem frome ; ) | 
} for females. The person Jen, Phe LITER - burnham Mansion up from 7, Ash- Bast WiLLEY Tr. F. D. Wuusans | 
* Government. "Superannu under the sRARY SOCIETY DUCA.ION IN ART || A monthly Review in the field of | 
overnmen Superannuat . RIC eas - 2%. _* ION 1 i V } 
and will. be — 1 ation : Act y. — a MAGAZINES.—Postal sub- oa — a Ri hardson Memorial. Public History, Literature, Economics, 
! leal examination.  Appbioants trust be - Scriptions arranged to all essential ~ Victoria Albert Museum. | Philosophy, Politics, et 
pplicants must be periodicals Ss Saturda N | _ t! 
able and willing to carry out , Fm SP. Two ® a for descriptive leafiet ay. 1! love vr 230 p.m c be | 
secretarial character and have been Backpoc < — 32, Westclifie Drive tides of — R Ba a | 
) to Matriculation st - - — slides of Cc en's paintings . Basserr Mice " — 
L.A —— standard Pre- OORPLATES designed and printed for shown ‘also an Erhibition of work by her Bory ee: AEL hy } 
juates. An interest in the akeee eo Head. “we Send stamp.—Cisrse, Lane $0.6 Sead ones, ee 5 dally : K. W. Britton |! 
Jicatio s ComMP , ' ua - . a Memoria in , 
7 Apel cat . ns. a own Bs k 7 BALE, Counters - onus or THE trom: Hi ee ee a ne Annual Subscription, Ws. post free 
i ations rs mM 1955 tO 15 clusiv clif a 7 W.10 
Pr esent and previous appo intments 4 volt mes to each year—.bound in full bi ck- — = BOWES & BOWES - CAMBRIDGE 
esent salary, together with the C.ept. lettered in gold on spine. Write —— 
wo referees should be sent so as nd ™. ro Spectator, 99, Gower Street, on . = 
" County Taam tance la FNOWING | FHEATRES M, KE A 
eA ae are, ig NowiNs to THEA SAVINGS DATE 
> h Dec ember 1948 “Ww L A Clerk h : er ronniree oh ~ en I “eee —— gm Bakei Wi 
Cou Council, County Hall the grastio’ journalist -tutors _ > - ger + ondon eatre Group 
Ma dstone ath November, 1948 = or i hool of Journalism. ae oe ps henge ae ee rym ty ty 3| THIS (INTEREST 
ESS®X  Couxry Counen. Applica ge of Ft Eg Nov. 22nd a et pe me ot — 
B- plications : ading newsps roprietors yu is > " h - t ¢ ev . 
_ ase invited team: meen ond netiaah eae its various courses paper proprietors) abe ut 7 Prod. by Richard Morris ... and every siz 
= post of ASSISTANT ARcHIVIsST (Senior) Story, Poetry, Radio Plays. New co Rn | months thereafter. A 
—_— A.P.T.D.V (£520-£570) in the Essex | B2glish History, and ach” eamatune. cee safe. neaiiaabie em 
egerer Office. Candidates should have an Reduced fees —Free book from Paosrecrus CONCERTS pees * P — and 
os wrtate niversity degree (or similar ee. —— Scnoot or Journatism. 57, B.C s¥ ‘MP HONY ORCHES comty sesmants ie- 
Quarter Se tons —. parcial’ of 4574 don Square. London, W.C.1. MUSeum B. YAL AlBE at a ee vestment on which 
as ° ochial an ‘i ; ety 
“ al Records, and some euperience I TTERARY Ty PING. 1/6 1.000 Car- Ov P WED. Ne - at § ait the Society pays 
_ research and publications. Ex- 4 bons 6d.—JENNINGS 35, Meadow Concerto "B . ee ee Violoncello the tax Assets 
Re - yo with modern County =. Ewell. Ewell 3007 High Hills Dell (Dvorak): Song of the £ 3,000,000. Reserves 
cords will also be an advantage OVEMBER ISSUE Of Apollo Magazine ‘eibelius) elius'; Symphony No 7 " 
par . ulars of conditions of 4 now on sale Special articles on au pane. Snmeens 4,135,000 
an be obtained on application. | Antiques and Works of Art. Annual sub- Lvuron CHorat So —s = HASTINGS AND 
ating particulars of age scription £2 2s. Specimen copy 3s. 6d.— Lorely Dver : Rene Scam 
— id experience should be sent APpotto. 10. Vigo Street. London, W.1 SIR THOM = pera EAS > 
Hall e on ot ~ County, Councnu.. County Qituny Short Story Writing by 1 pid 12/- to 2 t ail =— ay ay gents — x 
~ msfor a pe apid new - ve". § a agents 
| el gay oo A soon as possible postal system. individual tuition guaran- ‘EW ERA CONCERT SOC J BUILDIN ciety J 
bidder r indirectly is for- teed, and ail particulars free.—Box 95b I efus aan N _ C re TY re 
YANTED Rtori Y 3 B vs c dviser eS, 2 ge 4 rie 
YNIVERS!TY © nie Stories and articles for (In association with +.B.) 
Ore LCR LBGs OF Ts GOLD Ww “American. journals -DONAlp Caste second "Season, | 1948-49. WELLINGTON PLACE 
the post of Deer's fons are invited for olyeross, Thurles ) HALL PHILHARMONIA OnCHBSTRA PLACE - HASTINGS 
be mm the scal _LABRARIAN. Salary will Ws FOR PROFIT —Send f : 6th December, 7.30 p.m 
expatriation ~ iA {plus £150 p.a booklet. Tur RxGENT Institt a Symphony Mathis der Maler ” ‘ . 
£300 pa wm Alyy Gs.eee va (gine 85G). Palace Gate, London, W.8 Concerto in D f Vv Hindemit! ALFR ED mee 
bualife atiers oa will be determined bv Symph ny No, 7 in A pot = 
lifeations and experience. Pr IS @x- . Ira, »is 1 : —— 
Perienee in @ university of learned. library EDUCATIONAL Ccnducior’ Orre  Kisurenen 
’ plications (six copies : t Samoan : . . 
gluding ‘the names of. three een YOMMON ENTRANCE —Expert tuition Oper, Cee ae. Se 25. Apr 
bn» articulars of qualifications, should be / Boys, 10 14, exceptional results. Schoo] r > to 21s. (Standing 
[| before December 20th, 1948 to page= Good food Sea and moun- and usual agents Cuareuis, MAY. 1600 y 
com ieee a Inter-University Ot Act ain air--ivor M. Cross MA.. Cantab Full pa cul - . 
For Wrcwen Seecereen sn cu Barsana K. K. Cross B.A.. Oxon Laple i particulars of Group Scheme from 
& P St. London W1 THe COLONIFS Grenee, Glandys Mac hynileth w Be : (WHI 854 Queen Anne's Gate, S.W1 
' Glancyfi 243 . 9) Concert Management 
Wiltrid Van Wyek ? , uaymarxer NOW 
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REDERICK FULLER _ (Baritone) 
Accompanied by DANIEL KELLY 
Wiomore Hatt. Sun., Nov. 28, at 3 

Songs by Handel, Thomas  Attey, 

Dowland, Pureell, Grieg. Ravel, Milhaud, 


etc 
Tickets: 9/-, 6/-, 3/-, at Hall and Isss 
& Trtterr, Lre., 124, Wigmore Street W.1. 


Ls CHORAL sOCIETY 
Rovat ALBERT HALL 
urday, November 27th, at 2.30 p.m. 
CHORAL, 8 


SYMPHONY (Holst) 
sit Mortso 
BELSHAZZAR'S FEAST (Walton) 
Dennis Nose 
At the Orgar Agno. Grete 
Lonnon SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 











SIR M‘LCOLM SARGENT 
Boxes, £3 15s. and £1 lis. 6d Stalls, 
10s. 6d. and is. 6d. Arena 6s. 6d. and 5s. 
Balcony (reserved) 4s. 6d (unreserved) 
3s. Gd. 25. 6d.. 2s. Tickets: Box Office 
(Ken. 8212) and usua) Agents 
EXHIBITIONS 
DESIGN FOR A UNIVERSITY 


An exhibition cf mode’ 


Intil 


THEA TRE 
ge Teprodt — ns 





Wed. Pri. Sat.. 10-6; Tues.. Thur. 
Admission free 
“uy ERKELEY CALLERIES Buddhism 
in Art Sculpture and paintings 
from China, Tibet, Ceylon, etc. Diy. 10-6 
Sats. 10-1." 
(Coutamronany TURKISH PAINTING, 
Arts Council Exhibition, at the 
Turkish ouse Be grave 


People's 4 
w Open until November 20th 
Admissi on free. 


we k days 10-6 
naring Cross 
by Sanpison 











Sats.) until 

free 
GALLERY, 131/134 New 
et, W Paint es by Ben 
and Panels | Henri Matisse 
y Moore. wily 19-5.30 Sats 
poutss CRAFTS.—Exhibition of iron 
rk, toys, treen. rugs, etc.. on view 
at Heat 8, 196, Tottenham urt Road, W.1. 
QHIPs PLANES, RADIOS. FURNITURE 
- See yw they are designed at the 
* Des at Worn” Exhibition, Royal 
Academy Daily 10 a.m.-7 p.m. Sundays 
2pm.-6 p.m Closing date November 28 
GQ PARE TIME FOR BRITAIN.—Visit the 
bt forthcoming Exuisition at the Exhibi- 
tion Hall. Oxford Street. Marble Arch. 
November 24-December 18. Admission Free 
WOTH'S {PCENT ACQUISITIONS irl, 
Paintings by Constable, Corot, Hogarth 
Van Gogh, Guar egas, etc, including 
some interesting discoveries Daily 9.30 
to 6. Sats. 9.30 to 1: 31. Burton St.. W.1. 





ACCOMMODATION, VACANT 
AND WANTED 


CCOMMODATION available in large 
modern house including private sitting- 
room. Central heating, h. & c., and every 
convenience Large garden and fowls. 


Apply, Cor. E. C. 


References exchanged 
Jarvis 


Cursner, The Hermitage 
Crowborough, Sussex 
@PLICATION its 
from scholars or 
with the arts, for the tenancy of a com- 
fortable unfurnished flat (4 rooms, kitchen, 
bathroom) in large country house in Surrey, 
standing in own estate. London 25 miles. 
Rent £305 p.a., exclusive of rates, but 
including central heating hot ater, 
electricity ani garage. No thildren or "dogs. 
Box 300B 
ARTON-ON-SEA. Comfortable sittin 
room and bedroom, with board an 
attendance, near olf course. telephone, 
urther ——— rom B. PRIeR.er, 
ftoad Barton-on-Sea Hants. 
OMPORTABLE Board Residence, Epsom 
district Business or_ professional 
people London 30 mins.—Box 276B. 
Cwrs, 


invited, 
persons 


Particular! 
connect 


warmth. Good food and care 
for elderly Gentlepeople, at the Grange, 
Goring-on-Thames Beautiful and pro- 
ductive garden Some vacan’ bed-sitting 
rooms (unfurnished) owing to extension.— 
Apply Secrerary 
YURNISHED Service Rooms in ; e 
} a Breakfast included, from Ri 
ns.—-McFie, 8, Beaufort Gardens, Knights- 
Britize. S.W.3. KEN. 4367 
XFORD Graduate, working London, 
paying 46 p.w. bed-breakfast, wants 
shenpes more pleasant, pref. unfurn. room. 
Box 2928 
AP. Officer requires furnished accom- 
R. modation for self and wife. Approx. 
8 miles radius Northolt utlet 
couple. Fiat preferred 
%O LET to business man requiring a 
led-A-terre in London within 2 
minutes’ walk of Gloucester Road Under- 
round Station Self-contained, first-floor 
fat consisting of bed-sitting room, kitchen 
entrance hall and bathroom Ascot 
qwater-heater, refrigerator, telephone etc 
Attractively furnished plate and linen if 
required Daily woman available Rent 
Five Guineas weekly for long period.—Box 
1663 


airport 
Box 2%4B 


smal! 





HOLIDAYS 
OLKESTONE.—Winter guests received 
every comfort, good food. personal 

Sttention. 3 gns —Box 





| 
| 
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ARKLY for peace bolida: aye Georgian 
man: n—glorious parkla’ Excellent 
food, airy wedrooms (h. and c.), staff sin- 
coscened your comfort Riding, 

. rage. Sea 10 miles. Brochure 
from Man sa, rkly, Rushlake Green 


me 2°)), near Heathfield, Sussex. 


WINT! R SPORTS & TRAVEL 
IS GLORIOUS IN 
A i,ndsca of sheer beauty, with 











excellent conditions for all winter sports 
Wonderfu. days on the mountain slopes— 
gay. eoataains evenings: good hotels, 

osy ss, famous spas and mineral 
sprit 3, and everywhere a warm and 
friendly welcome Come and spend s 
holiday you'll always remember Fo 
barticular any TRAVEL AGENT 
|] Y Coach to Nice—Daily Service; no 

night travel. Return fare £13 10s.— 

oan as, Lto., 72, Newman St.. W.1. Mus. 

9) 

YOME TO GIBRALTAR. within the 

Sterling area, the sun area, the com- 

fort trea, and visit Morocco and Southern 
Spain.—For further information, Rocs 
Horet. Gibraltar 
NOVICEs’ ski-ing rty (private), 
- Pontresina,, depart pe 22nd. 11 days 
229 10. 0. including instruction; 9, Paul- 
tons Street, London, S.W.3 

te Way not join mixed 
\ tty for Wintersports Lenzerheide 


Jan oth Zermatt Jan. toch and Feb. 25th 


Miss Oprenne:m, Checkendon, Reading 
ISIT PARIS at Christmas with the 
Linguists’ Club Details from Sec., 
20, Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. SLO. 9595 
W: JINTER Ho.tpars 1m THe Stertinc ARgfA 
prus pasnaces, Bermuda, Jamaica, 
Masset De ; f Air Travel from 
Scorrisn Aviarion, Lt 25 Cockspur *.. 
London 8.W.1 Prestwik Airport, Ay 
sbire 
\ TINTER SPORT for the beginner and 
advanced enthusiast Al inclusive 
arrangements Switzertanp, 10 days from 
£22 6s.. 15 days from £34 13s. 6d. Care- 
Sully selected hotels. Early bookings essen- 
tia i. ALLAN & Sons (TRAVEL) Ltp., 
spur Street. London. 8.W.1. Tel.: 
Wh! tehait 5387-9 





HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, &c 


OGNOR.—Pirst-class Gue wa House 
Good food, home cumfo quiet 
Moderate Xmas terms. Tel.: Bo ns or 350 
Box 2798 
TSWOLD Clu Brockhampton Park, 


Nr. Cheltenham Magnificent mansion, 


all moderm comforts. with 60 acres of 
parkland in the peace of the Cotswolds. 
Excellent cuisine Spring interior mat- 
tresses Ideal for week-end change or 
late bolidays Dancing Riding over 
lovely countryside Tennis and Squash 
Courts. Full-size Billiards Table. Games 


Room.—Write for Folder W.2 
EV' S-wey really comfortable country 


on the fring of Dartmoor 

RAC. central heating h. & ¢c. good food 
fully Meensed, own rough shooting, bookings 
accepted for Christmas; for special winter 
terms, app!” PRoprreror 


. ‘lhe Rising Sun 
Inn, Sticklepath Nr. Okehampton. Tel.: 
Sticklepath 215 


ABIT FORMING!—It very easily be- 
comes a habit to visit this gracious, 
16th-Centu Country House Hotel. Its 
beautiful, tall-timbered grounds, 400 acres of 
shooting, good riding hacks. perfect field 
and woodland walks. log fires, central heat- 
ing and now quite famous meals: all these. 
with its proximity to interesting and lovely 
Oxford (7 miles—reguiar car service at 
nominal rates) combine to ensure a visit 
(ong or short) of memorable enjoyment 
to all lovers of the English countryside. 
Club Licence Sor Residents Brochure.— 
Srvpter Priory Horton-Cvm-STopierY, 
OxrorD. Tel.: Stanton St. John 3. 
EAL'S MANSARD RESTAURANT 
serves good food and wine in quiet 
and ciytitsed surroundings. Open for morn- 
e. fe, and tea.—196, Tottenham 


aft my ences HOTEL, nr. Exmouth, 
S. Devon. Why not winter {n one of 
the most beautifully » pyines mansion 
hotels in_the country? 7 gns. extended 


visits. Every amenity, including central 
Bepting all rooms, Perfect cuisine. Licen- 
sed 6 acres. Grand view over sea and 


estuary. Tel: Exmouth 

L* INKS HOTEL, Thurlestone Sands. 3S. 
4 von.—Early booking for Christmas 

advised Unrivalled position by sea, adjoin- 

ins Golf Course. Known for its unvaryin 


ales standard of comfort. service an 
cuisine. Cent. htd Full Lic. Attractive 
Winter terms.—Tel.: 204 


I UCAN, COUNTY bya in —Spa Hore. 
4 offers excellent food Prompt an 
courteous service and every comfort. Fully 
licensed. Free golf on own sporting nine 
ole course odern library Frequent 
buses Dublin (nine miles). A.A.. R.1.A.C., 
and graded Class “A” by Irish Tourist 
Boar Special off season and residential 
winter terms. Illustrated brochure, tariff 
and Christmas programne on request. 
‘Grams: Spa Hotel, Lucan. 

N UDDIFORD NEAR BARNSTAPLE, 
292 DEVON.—BROOMHILL At teduced 


winter terns, enjoy the amenities of well- 


naged hotel, with homely atmosphere 
comfortable country ouse Billiards, 
Reallr good country fare. 150 acres own 
grounts. Tel.;: Shirwell 62 
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~~ 


rhOTELS 


"1 am «@ part of all that 1 bave met.” 
Copies of the 1948 edition of my hardy 
Annual " Let's Halt Awhile,’ price 6s., 
are available at leading booksellers. 
Profusely illustrated it describes some Teil.: Broadstairs 1001 

450 of the really good hotels of Great wmartiock, Derbyshire. Enjoy Winter 
Britain and Ireland. If jour bookseller ) ty BRIT AIN’S 
has sold ont apply to Ashley Courtenay, yl 3, TO 


this present age and the vagaries of our 
68, St. James's Street, London. S$.W.1, climate can be forgotten in ideal surround- 
Price 65. 64. post free. 


Recommended 
Ashley Courtenay 





eeeeeAre- ON-SEA. FPAYRENESS 
HOT An Hotel of the family 

- ny : traditional spirit of Christmas 
will be observed. Good food, good fare, 
and as appetite raisers—Golf, Riding at 
our front door. lorious sands and bracing 
air. Early application most desirable. 


ings that provide Rest, Relaxation and 
Recreation Tari@® on application. Tel.: 
Matlock 17. 





NEWQUAY. HEADLAND HOTEL AA. 
ABBERLEY, Worcestershire. THE ELMS. 4 Star, R.A.C. Premier Hotel in the wen. A 
Ideal winter Residence, reduced terms. full, enjoyable Christmas Programme is 
On the fringe of some of the loveliest offered to those who have not yet fixed 
country in all England about 10 miles from their Christmas arrangements. Adjoining 
Worcester, Droitwich, Tenbury. 500ft. up. famous 18-hole Golf Course Fully 
16 acres of grounds. Tennis, Riding, Club Licensed. Fine Cellar Excellent Cuisine. 
Licence. Tel.: Gt. Whitley 31. Central Heating. Newquay 2211 


Nr. PLYMOUTH, DOWNDERRY, @. 
CORNWALL. THE WIDE SEA HOTEL is 
now booking for Christmas. Perfect position 
overlooking sea. Moderate terms for 
bookings of a month or longer. Here you 
can be sure of sunshine, a mild climate, 
a comfortable bedroom, varied menus, and 
the personal interest of Miss W. M. Eliott, 
Resident Proprietress. Tel.: Downderry 240. 


RICHMOND HILL, Surrey. MORSHEAD 
HOTEL just by the Park Gates and facing 
that famous view of the Thames. Offers 
quiet and comfortable residential quarters 
from 6 gns., with easy access to City and 
West End. Tel.: Richmond 3763 


SIDMOUTH. ROYAL GLEN HOTEL. In 
sunny seclusion a hundred yards from the 
sea, this one-time ROYAL RESIDENCE 
will appeal to all who look for winter 
warmth, comfort, good catering and 
personal service. Under the personal 
direction of Mr. and Mrs. Martin. From 
53 gns. Tel.: Sidmouth 221. 


SIDMOUTH THE VICTORIA HOTEL, 
facing the sea. Open all the year. Come 
and be Spoilt. Food you will enjoy. Break- 


BIRCHINGTON. BUNGALOW HOTEL. A 

act r and comfortable Hotel with 
of personal welcome and 
Hard tennis courts free to 
37 Manager: E. Turnbull. 
Limited. 





sests. 
Trust 


Houses 
BOXHILL, near Dorking. BURFORD 
BRIDGE HOTEL A famous Hotel in one 
of the most beautiful parts of Surrey 
Sheltered gardens. Tel.: Dorking 2263 
Manager: W. Essen rust Houses, 
Limited 


CHICHESTER. THE SHIP. Winter tn one 
of the most comfortable and best equipped 
hotels in Sussex. An admirable centre for 
the Sussex Seaboard and wns. Special 
reduced terms for Residents. Tel.: 
Chichester 2028. Under same direction: 
Queen's Hotel, Penzance; Royal Duchy 
Hotel, Falmouth, 


Somes. ON-TWEED, 

AND. TILLMOUTH PARK HOTEL. 
focal residential, recreational and rest- 
ful country house with fishing rights on 
The Tweed and Till Close to coast, the 


NORTHU MBER- 


Cheviots and Border Country, and half- fast in bed. Telephone and Rediffusion 
way between Newcastle and Edinburgh. Radio by vour bedside. A warm, attrac- 
From 25s. per day. Tel.: Coldstream 25. tively furnished room. A 


superb bed and 
Ser rit Smile. 
SOUTH CORNWALL. ROSFLAND PENIN- — ss oS 
POLSUE MANOR, one mile from THURLESTONE, 8. DEVON, THURLE- 
STONE HOTEL. First-class fully licensed 


a i lovely surroundings, offers peace, 
comfort and good food for Autumn and seaside country hotel. Over 100 bedrooms 
fitted with hot and cold running water 


Winter. Own cows, poultry and vegetables. 
RUAN HIGH LANES, Nr. Truro. Tel.: and Post Office telephones. Golf, tennis, 
squash, badminton, billiards. Tel.: Thurle- 


Veryan 270. 
eneweene Stone 382, 383, 384. 
Bo vee. 1 SUOTER. Nr. Tunbridge TORQUAY’S GRAND HOTEL, where you 


Wells. CREST EL. “‘A Scottish Welcome / - 1 
in Sussex.” Under the personal direction of C8 Winter well, for nowhere abroad will 


Mrs. Eglinton Adams. Fully equipped first- YOU find that traditional British regard 

class Hotel. Nearbs Golf and Riding. {°F personal comfort and @ Chef more 

Cocktail Lounge. All-weather Tennis SYMpathetic to individual needs. A suite 

Court. Lift. Tel. 394 or @ sunny bedroom ? Whatever your 
: ¥ personal requirements write to S. R. Paul, 

FELIXSTOWE. FELIX HOTEL. Facing the General Manager. 

full South. 


Delightful gardens terracing 
to sea shore. ‘00 rooms, hot and cold 
sea water baths, ballroom, squash rackets 
courts with vita-glass sun iounge. 21 
tennis courts, billiards, croquet, putting, 
Golf. R d terms during offéseason. 
Telephone: Felixstowe 221. 


teem pig SF THE BURLINGTON. 
Situated on the Leas -~—— the sea. Fully 
licensed, with “ Ba Gr Room 
and Cocktail Bar. Good "food, well-cooked. 
Lifts. Central heating. Running water in 
all rooms. Lock-up garages. Moderate 
terms. Open all the year. ‘Phone 4663-4. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS, SPA HOTEL. Faces 
the South and the Sun. 400ft. up in 6 
Acres of Park Land. 30 miles from London 
and the Coast. Pully licensed. First- 
class cuisine. Lift. _— Lounge and 
ballroom. Free Golf own sporting 
9-hole course. Tel. 20331, 3 lines). 


WEYBRIDGE Surrey. OATLANDS 
PARK HO Only 30 minutes from 
London. Golf, Tennis, Squash, Bowls, 
Badminton and Dancing—all free to resi- 
dents 150 rooms (many with private 
bath), and self-contained suites. Central 














Htg. Moderate inc. terms. Weybridge 1190. 
TS. CAVENDISH. AT EASTBOURNE.— 
@ well-earned holiday you deserve 

1 do yourself well. Enjoy every comfort 
The Cavendish on the Grand Parade. 


EWQUAY. GREAT WESTERN HOTEL 
To restore health and energy at all 
times of the year. (1) Invigorating Y # 
mild climate and wonderful 3) 
splendid 


Excellent food, modern. comfort, First class service and cuisine. Telephone 
wine cellar geome pais management for in every room. Cocktail bar. Jack Pad- 
40 years. Te bury’s Orchestra. Excellent train service, 
AIGNTON, 8. 3 ae Route from Victoria. Proprietors: 
Supreme Comfort a --4 mvith mm's, Ltd.—Terms on application to the 
excellent service and cuisine of MANAGER (P. Churchman). el.: Bast- 
Cent. heating. Lift. Pte. suites. Delight: bourne 2740. 
ful Winter Garden, Ballroom and Cocktail WAYPARERS RESTAURANT, Care 
Bar. Overlooks Torbay. Now booking CONTINENTAL ang Snack Bar, 20, 
Xmas.—Tel. : 81. St.. W.1. MAYfair 


— ae Grapvige Renee. Orchar 


OYAL HOTEL. Shaftesbury, Mount Royal and Selfridges. 


Lovely qoreene. all amenities, excellent Open 11 a.m. till 11 p.m. Tables bookable 
food, own pr bus_ services. for dinner. Luncw and Dinner, 5/-. (No 
Bridge Brochure on request. Tel.: 162 house charges). Renowned for our excellent 


cuisine and pastries from our own bakery 


\ YINTER 1S WARMER at Farringford, 
Private parties catered for. 


unique country house hotel near Fresh- 


pat ao . Ay SG a nigh YIDEGATES Hessenford, Torpoint 
and se t 
os bordering the sea, where ae | W Cornwall is the postal —— ot 


“ Trengzan” (near Looe)— 


Your warmth ar Indeed 
House Hotel that 2 Sr 2 i. K, in 
e 


even 


riot in early spring. 


comfort completely assured. oar a 





really hot-water bottle in your bed. In- is the place for no longer young” 

dividual service Particu! arly mild climate. of moderate means seeking rest, refresh- 

Fresh produce from Kitchen garden ment, retreat. Ideal for those wishing to 

Garage. Terms from 6 gns. weekly.—Write spend | Christmas and the winter months 

for details to Tos & Son, Lro. | q in the country mi and 

Dept. FAR /‘6c/K, Berkeley St.. Londox | ¥. Brochure from Resident Proprietor, 
on Haroto FPiniinson. 


W.1. or branches 
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